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WATCH THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY DIE 


HE Democratic party has risen, flourished and is now dying. 

| It has done some good for it was impossible that it should do 
otherwise. With the Germans about to submerge the world 

and rivet a civilization upon it that would have rivalled the 
dark days of the middle ages, America in even her weakest days 
would have risen to superhuman power to ward off the Huns. The 
bright spot then in the Democratic ascendency was a foreign effort, an 


effort which assisted aliens as seen in the re-creation of Poland, Rou- 
mania and others. 


Commendable as was that angle of effort, the Democratic party 
has failed in its duty to the American people. It owed it to the repub- 
lic to carry a harmonious front to the battle fields of Europe, but it 
failed to do so; they attempted to carry the prejudices and discrimina- 
tions of Dixieland to the old world and sow seeds of race hatred in 
the breasts of men who hitherto were above such petty folly. Thank 
heaven, they failed! With the war fought to a successful close, white 
American soldiers and sailors have precipitated many a vicious attack 
upon the Colored people. Is it possible that the Government of the 
United States could keep a million men on the firing line under almost 
unbearable conditions in order, but when they return to American 
shores they are permitted to vent their animal nature on Colored 
people without the slightest interference from the Government. Un- 
der the very shades of the White House they have run riot! The 
highest officials in America have witnessed the man hunt and are still 
rocking in their easy chairs, satisfied that their kin are living up to the 
principles of the Southland. 


A® WE see it, the Democratic donkey has run its course. Even 
when in the pink of condition it was lame in three legs and 
broken winded, but now, with new ailments contracted on battle fields, 
re is a mere shadow. In governments as in 
families it is the pussy-footer who is kicked 
and mistreated when the old man gets indi- 
gestion or the asthma. Colored people may 
just as well expect to be provoked to the 
point of desperation as the Democrats see 
the writing on the wall that they must re- 
turn to their swamp lands in the South. 


A Goed Catch 


An Awakening 


The Requital—(Concluded). 


Will we be able to weather the storm 
period which is at hand? When the old 
mule swings into the home stretch at elec- 
tion time in 1920 he will halt in the middle 
of the track; bite, kick, and neigh like a 
fellow brute in a fire; he will throw the 
jockey, the president; he will force the 
American public to turn from their seats in 
the grand stand, disgusted that they ever 
permitted such an entry as the donkey. The 
Colored people had just as well tune up 
their hearts to weather anything the donkey 
will attempt to do in his dying effort to 
win another victory. The multiplicity of 
lynchings, race riots, new angles of discrim- 
ination are created to attempt to inspire 


fear into the hearts of the Colored people in anticipation of the great 
days of 1920. 
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AFRICA UNBENEFITED BY WORLD WAR 


E HAVE pointed out in these columns, from time to time, 
V V that the much talked of principles of self-determination of 
states was a mere juggle of words when races other than the 
white race wete to be considered. By the terms of the peace treaty 
German interests in Africa have been lost without leaving a trace of 
German “kultur.” A good move to be sure, but how have the natives 
of Africa profited by their baptism in blood in their own land and on 
the battle fields of Europe? England and France have a gentleman’s 
agreement that the Kamerun and German East Africa with a popula- 
tion of 13,000,000 people and territory many times the size of Ger- 
many are to be apportioned between the two. As of old Belgium is 
back on the job in the Congo. In her most palmy days Belgium re- 
sorted to chicanery, mutilation, and enslaving of the natives of the 
Congo to elevate her position in Europe. Germany, by her mighty 
drives leveled the fair fields of Belgium and the indemnity which 
Germany must pay for the deed will never compensate for the dam- 
ages done. Of course, the Congo must pay the greater portion in the 
rehabilitation of Belgium. 


ILL the poor natives be subjected to conditions more severe 

than they were in the days ofthe anarchist, King Leopold? If 
so, the recent catnival of blood was staged as only a preliminary of a 
major one which will center about the oppressed natives of the dark 
continent. 


The exploitation theory of ancient Roman and Assyrian civiliza- 
tion burns in the breast of white men yet. It is a cruel fact, but a 
true one, that white men must grow rich by their exploitation of the 
weaker races. It is no more than just that the enlightened must lead, 
but leadership does not give one race the right to dig the very eye-balls 
out of another, and subject a race to mutilation and slavery. 

As surely as the sun moves in its orbit 
the days of war are not over. Remove op- 
pression from the pedestal which it has oc- 
cupied since civilization first dawned and 
then the days of endless serenity for the 
world are at hand. Africa must be freed 
from all forms of vandalism; the European 
nations are on trial, for if the World War 
has taught mankind anything it should have 
inculcated in its heart the principles, that 
the world’s peace rests upon right dealings 
with all people. 


When Our Brown Skin’ Soldier Boys Come Home. 


AN AWAKENING 


S TIME moves on the Colored race 

is waking up to the fact that it is 

folly to depend upon any race except its 
own to assist it in moulding itself into the 
fabric of American life. All races are na- 
turally self-centered and have questions of 
vital interest to themselves which necessi- 
tate that they spend all of their own energy 
trying to elevate and better their own work- 
ing and moral conditions. For example, 
the American Federation of Labor has its 
own troubles to straighten out and has no time to dabble in matters 


which look to the interests of another race. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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to fBas, ANE HARRIS was born into a family 
S where there was always a scarcity of 
‘A money. It was one of her earliest reso- 
Ay lutions that as soon as she was old 
}|enough to earn money that she would 
f/) save and make some headway. When 
jf Harry Cannon persuaded her to give 
up selling hair goods and doing hair 
: culture work to marry him, she felt that 
at last her chance had come. 


Harry was getting only twenty dollars a week, but 
he turned over his fortnightly pay envelope to Jane 
with clock-like regularity. She did all that she had 
planned for and more. Sometimes even though the 
world complained of hard times, she was surprised at 
her economy. Harry was exceedingly proud of his 
thrifty wife, for before his marriage he had scarcely 
been able to go through the fortnight on his salary, 
and here was his wife, managing for two and sav- 
ing besides! 

\ 


_ specialized in her knack of saving just as 
some people revel in their gift of beauty. When- 
ever she wanted to go to a moving picture show 
she’d count out the amount it would cost for admis- 
sion, place it in the bank on her dresser and con- 
tent herself with a bit of crocheting or knitting. 
If her next door neighbor invited her to go to the 
concert at the church they attended, she would re- 
fuse with the plea that she did not care for music. 
Her real reason for refusing, however, was that she 
did not want to feel under any obligations to in- 
vite her neighbor to the next concert er to the only 
moving picture theatre the neighborhood afforded. 
Whenever her husband suggested that she get a new 
dress like the one Mrs. Jones was iwearing, or a 
hat like Mrs. Smith had just bought she would tell 
him that fashions had never interested her enough 
to waste time thinking about them. Ten days after 
little Irene was born she discharged the woman 
whom she had hired to help her and did her own 
housework. She did the same thing when Harry, 
Jr., arrived and so brought on an illness that made 
her a semi-invalid for months afterward. 

With the passing of the years, Harry’s salary in- 
creased but not in proportion to some of the other 
fellows,—Dick Martin for instance. Martin’s pro- 
motion puzzled Harry. The cares of business seem- 
ingly rested very lightly on his shoulders after he 
quit the office. 

“After the tough day we have just put in, I can’t 
for the life of me see how you can be so bright and 
cheerful,” said Harry to Dick one day as they 
left the office. 

“The desk closes each night on all my business 
troubles,” answered Dick, “and if I did take them 
home with me, they would leave me quickly, once 
I reached the wife and the little ones. Anyway, 
fellow, what does worrying ever bring you as profit?” 

It certainly hadn’t brought him much; Harry had 
to admit that as he silently contrasted his one shabby 
blue serge with Dick’s up-to-date gray one. As he 
passed by Dick Martin’s home, with its radiant lights 
and the sound of music, Harry unconsciously com- 
pared it with his own dismal abode just around the 
corner, where a single dim light strove vainly to dis- 
pel the surrounding gloom. He wondered why it 
was that his home could not also drive away his 
business worries. 


HERE was nothing particularly attractive about 

Jane to thrill a man with the pride of posses- 
sion. Her clothes, like his, were always shabby and 
out of date. The colors were seldom, if ever, becom- 
ing. Tonight she wore a faded and much patched 
dress of brown woolen stuff although the tempera- 
ture hovered around 95 degrees. She was cooking in 
the frightfully hot kitchen that also served as dining 
room. A wave of heat smote him in the face as he 
epened the door, for Jane, who considered gas stoves 
a needless extravagance, used the coal range for 
cooking. Twe pretty children came from somewhere 
in the back yard to greet him. The older child’s 
clothes were much faded and too small for her, the 
younger’s were large enough for a child several 
years older, for Jane always bought the children’s 
clothes a bit too large so that they would last a 
feng time and there would be no chance of the lit- 





Jane Cannon Learns the Difference Between 
Economy and Just Plain ‘“‘Stinginess” 





tle one’s outgrowing their ugly and ill fitting cloth- 
ing until the clothes themselves were well worn. 

“How much salary does Dick Martin get?” asked 
Jane sharply when they were nearly through their 
frugal meal. “It looks to me as if the Martins are 
all headed for the poorhouse.” 

“T don’t know exactly,” replied Harry, “but it is 
good deal more than I get.” 

“Harry, is that true? Why, you got Dick that job 
yourself, and you had been there three years when 
he started.” 

“T know that.” 

“JT should think you’d feel pretty mean about it,— 
to let a new man come in and run over you like 
that,—that’s a shame!” 

“T guess he deserves it. They do things on the 
square in the office and a man gets about what is 
coming to him. I don’t suppose that you would let 
me have the whole office force out here some Satur- 
day afternoon.” 

“What for?” 

“All the fellows have been doing it.” 

“But you haven’t been going on account of your 
clothes, so why should you have them out here? 
It would cost somewhere about five dollars for re- 
freshments. No, you can’t have them out here!” 
Jane rose with an air of finality and began to clear 
the dishes off the table. 

“Five dollars wouldn’t begin to feed them,” thun- 
dered Harry. “It would take about twenty-five dol- 
lars to do the thing right.” 

“Well, you can’t have them,—at least,” she added 
angrily, “not with my consent.” 

“Well, anyway, I am going to buy myself some 
clothes,” he said with a resoluteness that Jane had 
never noticed in him before. “Dick Martin is hav- 
ing the crowd a week from Saturday and he made me 
promise that I would come. I intend to go there 
dressed as good as the rest of them for once in my 
life. That’s my decision.” 

“Why, Harry, winter’s nearly here, and there’s 21l 
the coal to buy, and more money going out. You'll 
do no such a thing!” 

“See, here Jane, I’m going to get some new 
clothes, and that’s final. You can’t see anything 
in life but the dollar, and not what the dollar is good 
for. I give you credit for being economical but by 
George, I cannot praise you for being so stingy. 
I have had my eyes opened lately. You say the 
Martins are headed for the poorhouse. You'll think 
that we’d already arrived there from the way we’ve 
been living. What Dick Martin spends keeps him 
in trim so that he can forge ahead. Their house is 
not as good as ours, and they haven’t near as much 
ground as we have, but their home is taken way out 
of our class by the way they run it. They have 


steam heat, and electric light and books and music. 
I’ve figured it all out; the reason I don’t get on any 
better is because our home is so dismal and we live so 
miserably. Why, we’re not living as well as we did 
when I only made twenty dollars a week. 


If I 











GOOD NIGHT 
By Frankie Carter DeBerry 


O SWEET the summer day has passed away, 
With not a cloud to mar the perfect blue, 
The flaming roses, stirred by gentle winds 
Brought drowsy odors, filled with thoughts of you. 
Good-night, my love, good-night. 


HE robin long has ceased his merry tays; 
The night is still, and softly falls the dew; 
And may the gaudy blossoms as today, 
Rose tint my slumbers, dear, with dreams of you. 
Good-night, my love, good-night. 


got fifty a week, I would never smell a cent of it, nor 
have clothes that a man in a rescue mission wouldn’t 
be ashamed of. You'd hustle every bit of it off to 
the bank.” 


ANE said nothing,—she was too much surprised 

to talk. Harry had never complained before, and 
she felt certain that his desire for luxury would be 
gone before morning. 

On the day of the Martin entertainment Jane 
looked on Harry with eyes of surprise and awe. She 
knew that for once he had bought a good suit of 
clothes regardless of cost, and she saw that he look- 
ed a different man. He had also purchased a good 
pair of shoes and hat and gloves of a good quality. 
With his shabby clothes he had acquired a slovenly 
manner and a slouchy gait, today he walked with 
his head up and shoulders thrown back. Jane, did not 
believe that Harry would go without her and there- 
fore she did not buy any clothes for herself. But 
Harry, like the “long lane” and the veritable “worm” 
had turned his back on old customs. 

He came home from Dick Martin’s and coolly told 
his wife that they would have the crowd at their 
home the last Saturday of the month. Without wait- 
ing for a reply he strode out of the house. 


ail See. and more surprised at Harry’s strange 
behavior, and determined more than ever that 
he should not waste money entertaining,-Jane Can- 
non seated herself on the front porch to wait for 
Harry. It was nearly midnight when he reached 
home,—something else that was very unusual for 
Harry. He had been over to George Robinson’s play- 
ing cards, he said, later. 

“Harry,” exclaimed Jane running to the gate to 
meet him, “you just can’t have those people over 
here. We haven’t any dishes nor silver, nor linen, 
nor chairs! We haven’t anything. You can go jump- 
ing around with every old Tom, Dick and Harry as 
much as you please, but you can’t have them here.” 

“Say, Jane,” asked Harry after a moment’s pause, 
“how much money have we in the bank ” 

“Four thousand seven hundred and thirty-three 
dollars.” 

“Well, we’re- going to spend seven hundred and 
thirty-three dollars in making this place fit to live 
in.” 
It was a blow to Jane to think of parting with so 
much money at once, but she felt that Harry really 
meant what he said. Next day she went over to 
Mary Martin’s to discuss the coming entertainment 
and ask her advice concerning some purchases she 
would have to make. 

“Think of it,” said Jane, “wanting to spend seven 
hundred and thirty-three dollars fixing things up.” 

“What are you saving for, Jane?” asked Mrs. 
Martin. 

“Why, to get ahead, so. that we won’t be poor all 
our lives. Of course you don’t believe in saving. 


M 4®* MARTIN was a sweet tempered woman, 
and she realized that Jane needed to be shown 
the road to happiness, light and life. Therefore she 
curbed the rising anger that Jane’s cutting remarks 
had caused, and smiling brightly she led Jane to a 
comfortable window seat where they could talk 
without being disturbed by the children. 

“IT believe in saving, Jane,” began Mary Martin, 
“but only in proportion to what a man is getting. 
We save twenty per cent. of Dick’s salary and al- 
ways have. But a man wants to live according to 
his income or else there is not much incentive for 
him. Can’t you see, Jane; that Harry has not had a 
chance with the other men? My advice iwould be 
for you to go ahead and spend the money that 
Harry wants you to spend in fixing things up and 
I’ll help you to plan, if you like. You won’t regret 
it, for it will all come back to you in some way.” 


HAT those two women did with that seven 
hundred dollars was a surprise to Harry Can- 
non. Mary Martin selected a new parlor set of 
furniture upholstered in dull blue, for the parlor, and 
a pretty rug for the floor. She helped Jane to make 
some blue silk hangings for the front windows and 
Gainty white curtains for the rest of the house. 
The house was decorated and a heating plant install- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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September, 1919 


ONLY TONSILS 


AS’M, I one had mah tonsils cut 
and I she” was frazzled out. Eve’ybody 
kep’ talkin’ to me, sayin’ everybody 
doin’ it and ’twuz so simple, actually 
makin’ you think ‘twas a real pleas- 
ure, and it sutinly did improve youah 
health. Well, I made up mah mind I 
could stand it and I got mah doctah 
to get me a room at the hospital, at 
leas’ dey said I could habe a room, but when I got 
dah dey didn’t hab no room at all fo’ me but dey said 
dey could put me in de sittin’ room, and I tell you 
Nerve, when I got dah, I didn’t care so much 
where dey put me and I said so. De reason I was 
so keerless about where dey put me was caze de night 
befo’ I went up dah, something struck me and I had 


’ one ob de wors’ sick headaches I ever had in mah 


life. I didn’t know how to account fo’ it either caze 
I had had just de simplest food all day and not 
much ob dat, but when I thought it over, I saw it 
must a been Providence, caze I just nat’ally thowed 
up eve’ything in mah system and I was all ready fo’ 
that ether dey gave me. 


“But I certainly was feelin’ puny when I got to 
de hospital. Well, as I say, the fust drawback was 
havin’ to be put in de sittin’ room, but I could sleep 
anywhere and I did and it wa’nt no time befo’ ’twas 
six o’clock in de mornin’ and here come two little 
gals and begun to roll me out in the hall and dar 
dey let me set. I thought dey was takin’ me to de 
operatin’ room but dey rolled me out in de back in 
de sittin’ room. Well, you know, Nerve, how 
beds will ketch on de rugs, an’ dat cot got ketched 
on de rug an’ my but dey had a time with it. An’ 
I say ‘I reckon I will hab to get up from here an’ 
hep you push’ an den I say, which I think was nat’ral, 
“What did you roll me out dar fo’?? And dey say, 
“Well we always has prayer here mornings an’ we 
thought dey wanted us to take you out.’ Well, look 
like dey might hab thought dat dey could pray some 
whar else, but den I was so pleased to know dat dey 
had prayers dat I didn’t say anything more. And de 
fust two war’n’t nothin’ but chillen no how. 

“It war’n’t long befo’ two other nurses came an’ 
dey didn’t lose no time. Dey jus’ put me into de 
creziest suit, Nerve, you eber laid youah eyes on; 
yas’n deedy it sho’ would a disguised me fo’ a Wash- 
in’ton pahty. I sho’ would a hated to a been foun’ 
dead in it, an’ you know I might a been easy if dat 
ether had a happened to make a mis-cue as it does 
sometimes. It was a long, loose blouse sort o’ thing, 
an’ de color of it was so grey you couldn’t rightly 
tell what color it was, an’ den it had to go with it 
some stockin’s. Well, dem stockin’s sho’ must a 
been made with Barnum’s fat lady in min’, caze dey 
wropped ’roun’ me two or three times an’ you know 
my underpinnin’s ain’t to say slim, an’ dey run right 
down into feet like p’inted shoes. De feet was tol- 
able tight, do’ my feet ain’t to say too big. Well, 
dey hustle me, cot an’ all, into de elumvator an’— 
whiz, dar I wuz, an’ de ladies with de gas was wait- 
in’ fo’ me an’ dey placed dat little noze piece on an’ 
say, ‘Now breathe natu’al,’ jus’ like I gwine to 
breathe any other way. Well, ’twas ‘goodnight’ fo’ 
me, an’ dats all I know about gettin’ mah tonsils 
out, when when I woke up, un-huh, I realized dat 
somethin’ done happened to me an’ de doctah say, 
‘Dem torsils was worse’n I expected an’ it took me 
as long to get youal tonsils out a3 it took me to get 
out three pa’r yestiddy.’ 

“I got on tolable well Sadday an’ also Sunday, 
but I war’n’t feelin’ at all like bouquets or nothin’ 
like dat. A friend who was in Je hospital sent me a 
fresh egg an’ a mighty nice note, an’ believe me, I 
ain’t so much as looked at either ob dem till Tuesday. 
Sunday I was jus’ pe’shing fo’ a drink ob some- 
thing an’ it seemed like it was lemonade so I axed 
fo’ it an’ got it, an’ laws a mussy, Nerve, dat mighty 
nigh finished me. It jus’ fai’ly paralyzed mah jaws 
an’ pained me so it give me a nervous chill. No’n 
deedy, it war’n’t de thing fo’ me. ’Twuz jus’ like 
three or four big teeth an’ ever’ one ob dem achin’ 
as hard as dey could ache, an’ dey jus’ kep’ dat up 
fo’ two or three days, an’ mah th’oat was wuss’n dat. 
I couldn’t talk, I couldn’t swallow—I couldn’t do a 
thing but cry an’ I p’intedly did it. As I say I 
couldn’t talk—so I writ de doctah a note an’ handed 
it to him, I couldn’t say what I wanted to, so I axed 


By Eleanor J. Gladstone 





“The nurse 
says to me, 
“Now breathe 
nat’ral, ‘jes’ 
like I 

gwine breathe 


any othah 








him in de note to put to sleep, caze I’d rather be 
dead dan feelin’ dat away. He say, ‘Well, open 
youah mouth,’ an’ fo’ I could really get it open he 
say, ‘Yas, dat’ll do, doin’ very well, well as you 
could expec’, an’ off he went. 


THE R 





“Well dat doctah, well, maybe, ’bwuz as good as 
he could expec’, but law bless youah soul, when I 
begun to get dat taste, dat scan’lous taste, den I saw 
good reason why he didn’t want mah mouth open 
long. Why I tell you I thought eve’y tooth in mah 
haid had jus’ up an’ decayed right on de spot, dere 
was so much putridity in mah mouth. An’ spite o’ all 
dis some o’ dem li’! gals kep’ a comin’ in dah eve’y 
so often an’ say, ‘What will you take fo’ nurshment?’ 
Nurshment nothin’, the on’y thing I could take was 
somethin’ dat would pour down an’ bilin’ hot, be- 
lieve me, Nerve, I couldn’t get nothin’ cold down. 
Dah I lay fo’ six days, jus’ passin’ mah time ’twixt 
gargles an’ nurshment, wid dat ache in mah th’oat 
an’ dat taste in mah mouth, an’ dey tole me "twas 
jus’ a simple li’l operation. Well, when I tole de 
doctah, I was sorry I was so grouchy, he did he’p 
me consid’ble when he say, ‘Well, nevah min’, you’ve 
had enough to make you cry an’ swear too.’ 

“Yas, I suttinly was frazzled out an’ if I’d a beena 
man I ’spec I would a swore too, ’caze bein’ a 
woman I done foun’ out it suttinly do ease youah 
min’ some way to ’spress you’se’f fo’cibly, yes. it 
sho’ do, p’intedly. Well, one ob dem nusses had it 
*bout right, she say dem what say it so simple an’ 
painless is dem what haint had no trubble wid dey 
th’oats. 

“Well, I mus’ be a goin’, when I wuz gettin’ well, 
’twuz mighty nice to hab youah meals handed to 
you, an’ lie in bed but I tell you, Nerve, if you’s got 
anything to do, its mighty nice to be up an’ doin’ it.” 


Editor’s Note.—This dialect story typifies a form 
of story writing that is rapidly disappearing. 
Wishing, however, to keep alive Colored writers’ 
cfforts in story writing, we are compelled at times 
to pass over a form of story writing in which we are 
not in hearty accord, in order to preserve in our 
stories certain other principles of story technique. 


E QUIT AL Conetudea 


By C. W. Joshua 


SYNOPOSIS 


Jasper Watson, a young Negro living in the South is 


drafted and ordered to report at the training camp in 
three days. His betrothed, Marie, a young woman of 
eighteen, resents the order because of the prevailing pre- 


judie against the Negro. Jasper tells her that this is no 
time for resentment. They decide to marry and enjoy the 
three days that are left to them. Jasper goes to training 
camp and later to France. Marie teaches school while her 
husband is at war. 

Shortly after he reaches France he is wounded on the 
firing line. Marie, who by this time has overcome her 
resentment and organized a class of Red Cross workers, 
receives a letter from the Field Hospital telling her of her 
husband's injuries. She is deeply grieved because she is 
unable to ascertain the extent of his injuries and cannot 
zo to him to nurse and comfort him. 


As secon as he is well enough to travel Jasper is honorahly 
discharged and sent home. On his way from the train to 
his home he accidentally brushes against Sam Stein, who 
curses and kicks him viciously. Jasper begs his pardon 
saying that he is blind and lame and could not avoid the 
accident, Stein refuses to accept his apology and insists 


that Jasper did it on purpese. Jasper becomes very ancry 
and knocks Stein down. Jasper is jailed, and in the mean- 
time Stein plans immediate revenge. Jasper, realizing that 
he will be dealt with unfairly, digs a tunnel in the dirt floor 


of the jail and crawls on his hands and knees three miles 
through the woods to his home. He reaches home at ten- 
thirty, having spent more than two hours in his attempt 


to crawl home. 


Speechless with joy and surprise, Marie could only 
stare as if at a ghost. Then with speech came tears 
and ‘with a bound she was at his side. 


“Jasper!” Into the one word she put a world of 
joy, of hope realized, of gladness. 

Taking his wife in his arms he quickly told his 
story, and with a glance at the clock he realized that 
they must act quickly. 

“Has old man Jones still got his car?” asked 
Jasper. 

“Yes, but it’s up town being repaired.” 

The clock pointed to eleven. 

“Is the canoe down in the hollow?” he asked. 

“No, The boys carried it off last summer and 
they didn’t bring it back,” replied Marie. 

Like the Wayshower in Gethsemane Jasper cried 
aloud, “Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

But a light shone in his wife’s eyes and quick as 
a flash she darted into the next room and quicker 
than that she came out again with a bundle of clothes 
on her arm. 

“Quick,” she cried, “take off your uniform and put 
on these clothes, and rol] your uniform in this oil- 





skin.” 

Without thinking, without questioning his wife’s 
wisdom, Jasper obeyed. 

“We'll take that midnight train to Chicago,” said 
Marie. 

“But,” questioned Jasper, “how are we to get to 
the train?” 


“Swim across,” replied the girl. 
* 


* * « * * * a 


A motley crowd grouped in a gloomy spot along 
the railroad tracks, concealed from the view of chance 
pedestrians by an embankment. Still as the night, 
but eager for the “show” Stein, Deitz and two oth- 
ers volunteered to fetch the intended victim from his 
prison. Deitz had the keys and he unlocked the door 
and entered foi!owed by the others. 

“I say, boys,” said one of the gang, “ain’t this 
here black rascal a coldier, an’ ain’t he got stripes 
showing overseas duty an’ wounds?” One or two of 
the others hesitated and turned as if to go back. 

“What difference does that make?” asked Stein. 
“Who cares about him an’ his stripes?” 

With a sharp oath Dietz turned to the waiting mob. 

“Boys he’s gone!” 

Incredulously they crowded into the tiny cell. 
Someone struck a match and revealed the hole that 
Jasper had dug. With shouts of anger and cries of 
disappointment the ruffians turned and ran down 
the main road helter-skelter in the direction of Jas- 
per’s house. Unceremoniously they entered but found 
no one. The tiny clock on the mantle struck the 
half-hour after midnight, Stein determined to have 
revenge, shouted: 

“Get the bloodhounds!” 

The dogs led down to the river and there the trail 
stopped. 

“Must a drowned his se’f,” said one, “cause there’s 
his hat a floatin’ in the water.” 

* . * * * * * s 

At two minutes to twelve a man in soldier’s garb, 
minus his hat, and a slender young woman with dis- 
heveled wet hair boarded a North .bound train. 

“They almost got me, (Marie,” said the man with 
a wan smile. 

Her only answer was a smile as she nestled her 
body closer to the wounded man. 
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ONG, work- 
filled, _irri- 
tating months in 
the office, the 


school-room, the factory or the shop in the 
dusty, noisy, grimy city cause the average 
toiler to look forward eagerly to the two or 
three weks or month allowed him each year 
for rest. The litle typist who pecks all day 
long on her machine in a hot office seventeen 
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HOW DID YOU SPEND YOUR VACATION? 


floors up, dreams of long, lazy afternoons in 
the woods with only the latest novel and a 
two-pound box of chocolates for company, 
and moonlight evenings on the lake in the 
woods with the handsome young man from 
somewhere-or-other to row her boat. The 
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young school 
teacher sits at 
her desk on a 
hot June after- 
noon, and finds it hard to keep her mind on 
Johnny Jones, who just “can’t get head or 
tail of grammar,” when she longs for the 
murmur of the brook and the sound of the 
blue-jay and thrush. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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WEEPING past lazily, languor- 
ously, the mighty Mississippi im- 
presses one forcefully as it la- 
bors on its ceaseless journey to 
the sea. Here sweeping as a 
frenzied mill-torrent; there mov- 
ing softly, slowly, with a sound 
like smothered weeping—watch- 
ing it, you cease to wonder that 
its depths conceal such myster- 
ies! Its yellow, silt-laden waters 
remind one of the upturned belly of some huge 
python—a dirty yellow and as variegated as a rep- 
tile’s skin. As it creeps and squirms until lost 
in the Gulf it is to many a mystery; to some, a 
menace; to all, a thing of awe-inspiring wonder! 

Its churning waters have been mute witnesses 
to some few tragedies—its muddy depths might 
tell tales of consuming interest; yet those who live 
near it know it as their Seine, their Thames, their 
Rhine, and some—as their Jordan. Every farm 
and farmhouse that lines its banks, on either side, 
seems to have had some sort of tale attached to its 
existence. And in this respect, the beautiful place 
of Joe Blair does not differ from its neighboring 
farms. 

Just a few miles from the little village of Da- 
homy, in Bolivar County Mississippi, are located the 
extensive holdings of Casper Hamlin, one of the 
landed plutocrats of the state. The Hamlin acres 
are among the broadest and most fertile in all the 
Greater Mississippi Valley. 

In keeping with the customs of this section of 
the country, numerous tenants lease and sub-lease 
the various tracts of this plantation. 

Of these tenants, none is more industrious and 
thoroughly skilled in agricultural pursuits than Joe 
Blair. Some few years ago, yielding to the wordy 
deception of a labor-agent sent into his native state 
of Pennsylvania, Joe had come South and con- 
tracted to buy 360 acres from Hamlin—at a figure 
about one hundred per cent higher than was justi- 
fied by the unimproved condition in which he found 
the place. 


AYMENTS for this land were to be made semi- 

‘annually; once in the Spring and again in the 
Fall, after the greater part of the year’s crops had 
been sold. With him, Blair had brought his only 
daughter, Joella. Mrs. Blair had died when Joella 
was just entering school. Joe and his daughter, to- 
gether with what few “hands” were maintained for 
the farm work, had been leading a rather placid ex- 
istence until after the picking of last year’s cotton 
and the cutting of last year’s cane—and then—in 
the language of “Wolf” Childers, one of the Blair 
“Boys”—“things begun tuh git mighty skittish!’ 

Joella! 

No artist of pen or brush can aptly portray her 
features. None can do justice to the sweet inno- 
cence of her beauty. 

A rich, golden brown in color—that brown so 
often mislabelled “high-brown”; her eyes, with 
their scintillating radiance and sparkling vivacity, 
are like two dark jewels studded in a crown of rus- 
set gold, surmounted by a mass of dark hair above, 
like a coronet. Her voice is rich and vibrant, like 
the middle notes of a ’cello; her figure, the envy 
of the sculptor’s art. 

MISTRESS of the Blair household, Joella came 

to know all of the boys; to appreciate their 
varying dispositions and sympathize with them in 
their numerous grievances and misunderstandings. 
She very accurately catalogued their many sympa- 
thies and antipathies. She could listen with patient 
indulgence whenever Fred Judson began his story 
of his valor on San Juan Hill. She could agree with 
him that his remarkable performance, alone, saved 
the day for the Fighting Tenth. She could enthu- 
siastically agree with Sid Hunter that no red- 
blooded man would put sugar and cream in his cof- 
fee or be seen wearing a necktie. And whenever 
there was a clash of opinion or creed she was ever 
ready with some sort of compromise, which com- 
promise was far more effective than the Fourteen 
Points or the League of Nations. ; 

One evening Joe and Joella were sitting on their 
veranda, enjoying what little breeze was stirring, 
when through the dusk there appeared a figure bear- 


ing a small bundle of personal belongings. This 


THE BONDSMAN 


By B. Cotter 


“Man never fastened one end of a chain around the 
neck of his brother, that God’s own hand did not 
fasten the other end ’round the neck of the oppres- 
sor.”—Lamartine. 


nondescript person shuffled into the front yard of 
the Blair house and, after giving his name as Har- 
vey Clinton, asked for a job. 


PON being questioned it developed that he had 
drifted down the Mississippi from St. Louis; 
his address being U. S. A. in the broadest sense of 
the phrase. He had a trunk with more clothes and 
belongings in it, but it had been left at Memphis; 
no, he wasn’t a river-rover, a levee-louse, a hapless 
hobo or trifling tramp—and he would work if given 
the opportunity. 

“And just what might be your calling, young 
man?” Joe inquired. 

“Er—Harvey Clinton,” the other replied, uneas- 
ily shifting his weight from one foot to the other. 

“Not your name. You told me that. I mean 
what kind of work have you been doing regular.” 

“Well, I’ve Pullmaned, portered every place from 
a church-house to a saloon, ushered in theatres, sold 
pop at ball-games, hopped bells in hotels, stable- 
bossed, dug—”’ 

“That’s enough,” Joe interrupted, “I reckon I can 
use you out in the barn. You'll do pretty good when 
it comes to handling what live stock we have around 
here, I guess. You think you—” 

“Sure, Dad, he says that he stable-bossed,” Jo- 
ella broke in, barely recovered from the laughter 
occasioned by Harvey’s brief comment upon his past 
employments. “He ought to be able to handle the 
barn, alright.” 

Harvey wondered what in him had inspired this 
confidence in this young person of such spontaneous 
humor. 

“Well, I’ll try him anyway,” Joe drawled imper- 
sonally. “Oh, Skeeters,” he called around the 
house. “Oh, Skeeters. Come here a minute.” 


HE individual answering to the rather inartis- 

sic name of “Skeeters’” suddenly rounded the 
corner, and from every standpoint of physical make- 
up, he seemed built for the name. 

“Show this young man around to you boys’ sleep- 
ing quarters,” Joe directed. “See that he gets put 
up alright. By the way,” turning to Harvey, “have 
you been to supper?” 

“Not lately,” was the noncommittal reply. 

“Then take him by the kitchen and see what you 
can scrape up for him in the eating line.” 

As they went around the corner, Harvey, in his 
desire to get just one more look at the fair person- 
age whom the old man had so rudely neglected to 
introduce, looked backwards and as a result very 
ungracefully catapulted himself over the feet of 
“Son” Dickey, who had been enjoying a comfort- 
able little snooze until this sudden awakening by 
Harvey. 


AUTUMN. 


Gone hath the Spring, with all its flowers, 
And gone the Summer's pomp and show, 

And Autumn, in his leafless bowers, 

Is waiting for the Winter's snow. 


I said to Earth, so cold and gray, 
“An emblem of myself thou art,” 
“Not so,” the Earth did seem to say, 
“For Spring shall warm my frozen heart.” 


I soothe my wintry sleep with dreams 
Of warmer sun and softer rain, 
And wait to hear the sound of streams 
And songs of merry birds again. 


But thou, from whom the Spring hath gone, 
For whom the flowers no longer blow, 
Who standeth blighted and forlorn, 
Like Autumn waiting for the snow. 


No hope is thine of sunnier hours, 
Thy Winter shall no more depart; 
No Spring revive thy wasted flowers, 
Nor summer warm thy frozen heart. 


we 


Getting up ruefully, Harvey apologized and hur- 
riedly brushing the dust from himself, followed the 
mortified Skeeters into the kitchen. After the neces- 
sary preliminaries of washing were over, Harvey 
seated himself at the table and wrought ravenous 
destruction upon the abundant supply and variety 
of eatables set before him. 


Il. 


r= the next few days Harvey had thor- 
oughly adjusted himself to his new environs 
and was handling his work at the stable capitally. 
However, the attitude of the boys around the place 
caused him no small bit of concern. They seemed 
to regard him as an intruder, a “noser in,” as he 
overheard one of them remark. 

Realizing that this state of affairs might inevit- 
ably conduce to discord, he attempted on several 
occasions to get at the reason of their reserve to- 
wards him. One evening he approached Son Dickey, 
with whom he had had his misfortunate encounter on 
the day of his arrival, and made an effort to estab- 
lish some sort of friendship with him. 

“Well, how they going this evening, son?” 

“Dickey’s my name—Samuel Dickey.” 

“How long have you been in this part of the coun- 
try, Dickey?” Harvey went on, ignoring the other’s 
coolness. 

“Ever since the riot in East St. Louis.” 

“Oh, were you in that uprising?” 

“No, but I had a fine chance to be in it.” 

“How’s that?” 

“When things began to get too warm for Mr. 
Samuel Dickey he skipped to parts unknown.” 

“Lucky!” 

“How you mean—lucky?” Samuel asked, turn- 
ing to Harvey. 

“Lucky that you didn’t get killed or hurt.” 

“T had enough. happen to me as it was,” he mum- 
bled, gravely shaking his head. “I lost two broth- 
ers, a father, our home and all that was in it, in 
that ‘uprising,’ as you call it. And my sister—” 
his speech trailed off into nothingness. 

‘“‘Was she killed, too?” 

“I wish she had been. 
knows where—or how.” 

“Too bad, too bad. Haven’t you ever tried to 
reclaim any of your property—the lot—” 

“Np use. The man that—that—that brought 
grief to sister claimed the lot and sold it less than 
a month after the trouble quieted down.” 

“But, how—” 

“How—h—1l!” Samuel exclaimed bitterly. 
“What’s there to keep him from doing as he pleases 
about it? What show would a Colored man have 
in court against a white man who had—” 

“A white man!” Harvey exclaimed. 

“The fellow that took my sister.” 

“What of the deed?” 

“Got burnt up with the house.” 

“Have you been able to locate your sister?” 

“Not yet. That’s my reason for being here. I 
want to save up a litle stake and then I’m going 
on my rampage.” 

“Rampage?” 

“Yes—all trimmed in red, too,” Samuel whis- 
pered dryly. “And I intend to—to do a good job 
when I get started.” 

“‘What’s the idea of saving up a stake?” 

“To fit me out with my—my—er—'tools,’ and af- 
ter everything’s over with, to take me and ‘sis’ 
across the country—that is, if she’s still liing.” 

“Have you any idea as to where they are?” 

“Aw, fellow, don’t sit here and hold court all 
night with me,” Samuel snapped petulantly. “If 
you want my family history, give me a pencil and 
paper and about a week’s time and I’ll fix you out, 


but I ain’t hankering after no discussion along these 
lines.” 


ITH this he rose, jammed both hands deep 

into his pockets and strode off. But even this 
talk, as depressing as had been its subject, had fur- 
nished some diversion for Harvey. 

As the weeks rolled into months, nothing of mo- 
ment occurred to break the moriotony of the work 
around the Blair place, so one evening after quite 
a bit of preparation, Harvey set out for the little 


(Continued on page 18) 
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AVID ANSON heaved a sigh of relief as he 

shook himself with a vigorous movement 

of his arms and a sharp kick with his 

foot against the hard pavement in front 
of the mammoth baseball stadium. He had just 
succeeded in extricating himself frem the surging, 
good-natured mass of humanity who were on hand 
to see the Detroit Tigers and the Colored Indianapo- 
lis A. B. C. settle a little argument. The fight to ob- 
tain tickets waxed as warm as the day was hot. It 
was only 100 degrees in the shade. Surely Anson 
was desirous of seeing a ball game, when to gain 
admittance a man had to weather such a tempera- 
ture, multiplied to twice its already unbearable hu- 
midity by this writhing mass of humanity. 

Of course no natural discomfiture could keep this 
little ebony boy of twenty years and eleven months 
from this ball game. Miss Carson De Nevers stood 
near one of the dozen turnstiles sweeping her beaded 
fan across her face with a vigor and regularity that 
spelt uncomfortableness. F 

“Why, Miss De Nevers,” panted David, “a big 
fellow in the crowd over there got his elbow in my 
ribs and almost bore a hole through me.” 

“Look at your hat,” said Miss De Nevers not 
heeding David’s endeavor to show her the hole that 
had been worn in his palm beach suit, which was of 
a rare texture. 

The crowd was pushing on at a sickening pace 
through the entrances and David and Miss De Nev- 
ers assisted in making the turnstiles hum as they 
passed into Washington Park. The rush for seats 
was on. The ushers could not handle the reserve 
seat tickets fast enough and a general rush fol- 
lowed. 

Our characters secured a seat immediately behind 
the catcher. 

“Gee, this is a peach of a seat,” gleefully chirped 
Miss De Nevers, as she brought her little jewel- 
studded fist down on David’s shoulder. 

“Be careful, Miss Carson,” he cautioned, becoming 
a little familiar as he sought to pull out of range 
of her fist. But in that a fat man at his right was 
sharing his seat with him, David was thwarted in 
his attempt to retreat from Miss De Nevers. 

“Brick” Owens, the umpire, yelled, “Play ball!” 
with a voice that sounded as if it came from the 
lungs of a bear. Malarkey, the pitcher, was chew- 
ing at a wad of tobacco vigorously, with Sibley 
squatting in preparation for conveying his signal 
to the pitcher. 

Little Donie Bush, Detroit’s leading-off man, with 
his stocky frame, short legs and big hands, waddled 
his way into the batter’s position. The first pitch was 
a straight ball, high and fast and went for a ball. 
Three more balls of a various assortment gave Bush 
his base on balls. 

“How can that little fellow play ball and not be 
afraid of such hard throws?” asked Miss De Nev- 
ers as Bush bow-legged it to first base. The next 
batter fouled out and the mighty Ty Cobb was up. 
The pitcher got in a hole with the count three balls 
and two strikes. The crowd was as quiet as the 
murmur of a brook when Cobb laid his trusty bat 
with a mighty stroke against the ball. It soared 
on a line over the head of the center fielder. The 
two Tigers were over the plate. The Colored portion 
of the crowd rubbed its eyes as if it could hardly 
believe that two runs had been made by those two 
ancient figures of the baseball world. The whites 
had begun their demonstration in appreciation of a 
happy effort when the ball was first hit, for a blind 
man could see it was bound for the fence. Presently 
the Colored people stood up and shouted an appre- 
ciation of the prowess of the greatest ball player in 
the baseball world. 

Soon all gradually sank back into their eats, ex- 
cept Miss De Nevers. 

The next two batters stepped to the plate, tu~k 
three vain swings at the ball and walked the longest 
walk known to man, which is from the home plate 
to the bench when a man strikes out. Miss De Nev- 
ers had now come to life again and sat down. 

The whites leaned back in their seats with com- 
fort in their hearts and contentment in their eyes 
for on the score board was placarded the score. Two 
runs looked like a sure win with George Dauss pitch- 
ing with his usual deliberation, perfect control and 
assortment of curves. 

“Oh, David, do heed what I say,” beseeched Miss 


A CUP OF DEW DROPS 


By Howard A. Phelps 


De Nevers, mindful that she had not been answered 
the last two times she spoke. 

“Yes, Miss De Nevers,” he answered with a smile 
curling down his guilty countenance. 

“Watch Sibley hit the ball!” she shouted with a 
touch of deep interest in her earnest little voice. 

“He is not the first batter, Miss Carson,” protes:- 
cd David. 

“TI know that, David, but he is the A. B. C. team.” 

“Quite a bit of praise for any one man,” suggest- 
ed David. 

“Yes, probably so,” she admitted, “but oh, what a 
man he is! Look how he walks—as if he owns the 
world.” 

“Quite a bouquet hurler, you are,” David con- 
tinued as if to taunt Miss De Nevers. 

“Just look, David, at that head,” she shouted, as 
Sibley waved his hat at an admiring friend in the 
far corner of the grand stand. 

Sibley not only waved his hat with a sweep that 
breathed more than mere acquaintanceship, but he 
smiled a smile that lighted his face up in a radiance 
that usually springs from deeper emotions than 
mere acquaintanceship. 

“Oh, that smile, it wells from a heart that is gen- 
erated by great love.” 

“How do you know?” came a darting question from 
David. 

“I can read human nature a little bit, any way, 
David.” 

“What do you think about me, then,” said David 
trying to turn the center of conversation upon him- 
self. 

“Not much, as an out-door product,” she answered 
quickly. “See there, we are about to miss some of 
the play. Todd, the first batter, is on first base. 
The pitcher hit him.” 

Miss De Nevers patted her hands together with a 
child-like and tender earnestness that dispelled the 
temporary gloom from David’s countenance. She 
edged farther forward in her seat, turning two black 
eyes upon David that would have melted the mob 
spirit of rioters. 

David caught the spirit; his enthusiasm lighted his 
face and made him rise to his feet as he saw the 
A. B. C.’s crowd the bases with three runners. 
Sibley was now up. Miss De Nevers rose upon tip- 
toe, siezed her panama hat and waved, shouted and 
pleaded with her “hero” man to clear the bases. 
With her big, black, laughing eyes dilated until 
they reached her heavy eyebrows, with her studded 
fingers swinging through the air and her tall, grace- 
ful figure draped in the shimmering Copenhagen 
blue dress, that fell in soft folds about her, the tiny, 
black-suede oxfords, the narrow strip of drop stitch 
hosiery that peeped shyly between the shimmering 
dress and the dainty shoes, Miss De Nevers made a 
picture that carried David swiftly and noiselessly to 





oe 


regions far beyond the ball game. 

“Miss De Nevers, don’t become too excited,” cau- 
tioned David. 

“Oh, do help us, David, help us!” she pleaded as the 
blood fairly boiled in her cheeks, making them red 


‘as apples kissed by an autumn sun. 


“Who is us?” questioned David, ever careful of 
every remark she made. 

“Why, Sibley and I.” 

“Oh, you are playing on the team, are you?” 

Sibley caught the first ball pitched for a drive 
down the first base line that set all the runners in 
motion. The shouting rose and fell. Miss De Nevers’ 
brawny built hero stretched his three base hit into 
a home run by a sensational hook slide about whose 
fine points even the mighty Cobb was ignorant when 
it came to a point of perfection. 

Miss De Nevers rushed from her seat and from 
David, to the edge of the grand stand and was one 
of the throng to extend her hand to the hero. 

‘Sibley lingered as he grasped her hand; in fact 
he used both hands, a move which was noticed by 
David who had now risen in his seat in indignation. 

The game ended with the Indianapolis A. B. C.’s 
4 runs and Detroit 2. 

“You are not the lady I thought you were?” said 
David at the end of the game. 

“What relation had my ladyhood to anything that 
happened this afternoon?” Miss De Nevera ques- 
tioned. 

“Quite a bit,” he said with an earnest shake of 
his head. “Ladies don’t have so much to say about 
athletes, nor do they rush out of their seats to tell 
them about what they have done.” 

Miss De Nevers smiled with one of those smiles 
that had previously penetrated David’s troubled soul. 
She laid her little olive hand on his coat lapel. 
Thus completely disarmed, David, who, it was easy 
to see, was a plaything in the hands of Miss Car- 
son De Nevers, surrendered completely to the bril- 
liant smile, the big black eyes, and dainty touch. 

“I have a confession to make, my young man,” she 
said after a dead silence of a few minutes. 

“I hope you will ask my forgiveness for your rude 
actions,” said David as an air of self-importance 
pervaded him. 

“It is not that, but Big Dennison Sibley was com- 
pleting the most trying task of his life when he hit 
that ball this afternoon. He was to beat Detroit this 
afternoon and as a reward will receive a cup of dew 
drops, which is a kiss from me and my eternal love. 
The ceremony will be performed at high noon tomor- 
row.” 

“Were you given to frivolity,” began David, after 
catching his breath. “I would cast your remarks in 
a frivolous mould, but since your eyes can never 
dance a more dainty minuet than they did this after- 
noon when you spoke of Mr. Sibley, I believe every 
word you say. I knew you were on the fringe of love, 
but never thought that the design had already been 
— and all it needed was the golden touch of a 

eed.’ 


BUTLER 
RECEIVING 
MEDAL 





Solomon Butler, a student 
of Dubuque College, Dubuque, 
Iowa, is shown here receiving 
honors at the hand of the 
King of Montenegro for his 
athletic prowess at the In- 
ter-Allied games in Paris, 
France. Mr. Butler won 
several places, the most sig- 
nal of which was his feat of 
broad jumping more than 24 
feet. 
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JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Ur if injustice, brutishness and wrong 
Should make a blasting trumpet of my song; 
O God, give beauty ond a strength-truth to my words, 
Oh, may they fall like sweetly cadenced chords, 
Or burn like beacon fires from out the dark, 
Or speed like arrows, swift and sure, to the mark. 
EVERAL years ago, the greatest living poet of his 
race, James Weldon Johnson, sang as above, 

doubtless anticipating his own elevation to the peer- 
age of Colored poets of the present day. His little 
volume of songs, “Fifty Years and Other Poems,” 
published in 1913, exactly fifty years since freedom 
was breathed into the soul of Colored people, easily 
stamps Mr. Johnson as the foremost verse artist of 
his race. One element of his poetry is the intellec- 
tual for he says, 

“This land is ours by right of birth, 

This land is ours by right of toil; 

We helped to turn its virgin earth, 

Our sweat is in its fruitful soil.” 

As an example in imagery, 

“Queen Night, on velvet slippered feet, comes softly 

down,” 





or, 

“A silver flash from the sinking sun, 

Then a shot of crimson across the sky 

That, bursting, lets a thousand colors fly 

And riot among the clouds.” 

As an example of power and Spartan nerve, he 
sings, 
“Pray, mother of mine, that I always keep 
My heart and purpose 
My sword unsullied and ready to leap 

Unsheathed against the wrong.” 

The same artistic handling of words and ideas 
greets us on every page of his delicately woven 
novel, “The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man,” 
which will appear serially in the Half-Century in the 
near future. 

Mr. Johnson is the robust and fearless Field Sec- 
retary of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. His recent extended speak- 
ing tour throughout the West and Southwest re- 
veals a “weak singer” in the garb of a knight, fight- 
ing with his tongue, pen and flashing eye in behalf 
of the Colored race. Everywhere he was given such a 
welcome that touched the heart of men; everywhere, 
men, black and white, vowed by their purses and by 
their souls that a greater justice must reign for the 
Colored man in America. 

Mr. Johnson has a thorough equipment as evinced 

(Continued on page 18) 


PERSONS OF NOTE 


By Howard A. Phelps 
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a Coloratura 





“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus; 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


—Shakespeare. 

MBARRASSED by the heat of a close auditorium 

and peeved because a large wooden pillar ob- 
structed his view, the writer found himself elbowing 
his way rather rudely and vigorously to a point 
where he, too, could see as well as hear. The strains 
of a touching song had floated to his ears, one so 
laden with enchantment that he forgot all the deli- 
cacies and courtesies which are usually observed in 
public places. Doubtless, then, he can be trusted. 
The occasion was the stormy meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 


People in Chicago at the Wendell Phillips High 
School; the enchantress was Mrs. Antoinette 
Garnes. The occasion was the mother of the in- 


spiration, for Mrs. Garnes’ colorature soprano voice 
moved the soul of the audience to a no less degree 
than the matchless speech of the famous leader of 
the N. A. A. C. P. 

Mrs. Garnes occupies a lonely niche in Chicago’s 
race music circles. And it is the topmost niche. At 
an early age she displayed symptoms of her present 
excellence. While a student at Detroit Central High 
School, she was the recipient of many honors from 
fellow students; she carried her skill to the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music in 1906. 

At Howard University in 1908 she sang her way 
into the hearts of the students and faculty, and when 
she failed to return the following year, the music 
instructors lost their most brilliant student. 

Mrs. Garnes entered the Chicago Music College 
in 1916, completing the requirements for the Ba- 
chelor of Music degree in 1919 with the highest 
honors the college has to give. Eliminating all fel- 
low white students by a competitive concert before 
the faculty, Mrs. Garnes was one of three students 
chosen for a public recital. Three of Chicago’s lead- 
ing white musicians acted as judges at the recital, 

(Continued on page 18) 





DR. ARCHIBALD J. CAREY 


R. ARCHIBALD J. CAREY is a “fighting par- 

son,” not in military, but in civil life, where his 
fight for the race in the pulpit and on the publie 
rostrum is one grand chapter in Chicago life. 

Educated at Atlanta University, Chicago Univer- 
sity and the Chicago Theological Seminary, he has 
used his education with a keenness and power seldom 
done by a man of our race. Even in his younger 
days, before his youth had departed, he was down in 
the streets of Atlanta, Ga., fighting a hopeless bat- 
tle with the southern whites to lend their ears 
and give our people a chance to live life like human 
beings and not to restrict our inspiration which all 
men, black and white, ought to derive from the Stars 
and Stripes and the Constitution of the United States. 
Since that day Dr. Carey, unlike many who receive 
the fruits of education, did not sit upon a mountain 
peak and mock his brothers who were down in the 
gutter starving for a true leadership, but he got down 
there with them and lifted them up as he himself 
ascended. Under his enlightened leadership, his 
brother has been continually on the upward grade. 
To keep his brothers’ steps aright it was necessary to 
keep his own shoulder forever at the political wheel 
even though he was educated for the ministry. 

His pastorates in Chicago have been examples of 
monumental endeavor. He assumed charge of Quinn 
Chapel A. M. E. Church at a time when an old debt 
of $30,000.00 was about to snuff out its life. The 
encumbrance was swept aside and 1,562 persons add- 
ed to the membership. He moved on to another large 
charge at Bethel A. M. E. Church where a $15,000.00 
debt was removed with such ease that some of the 
members characterized the doctor’s efforts as a man 
with a modern touch of gold. Two thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two new members dedicated 
themselves to a life of Christianity during his stay 
there. At Institutional A. M. E. Church one thou- 
sand more Colored people “kissed the altar.” At the 
present time as Presiding Elder of the Chicago Dis- 
trict, Dr. Carey, in one year’s time, has increased 
the church holdings in his district more than $100, 
090.00. © 

As a champion of the rights of his race, Dr. Car- 
ey’s efforts to stem southern propaganda in Chicago, 
under the brutish leadership of Ben Tillman, of 
South Carolina, about twelve years ago, was reward- 
ed by Mayor Dunne’s refusal te preside over the 
meeting, the Corporation Counsel’s non-arrival to 
introduce the speaker, and the City Council’s rescind- 
ing its resolution to attend ire vicicus meeting. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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No. 120— 


Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $8.50 


each. 


refund your money. 


5207 S. STATE ST. 





Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are 1.0t thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 


LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 


for a Birthday or Xmas 


Present 
SPO ESSE 
No. 1075— 
Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 


Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting bracelet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $6.50 each, 





No, 1075. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


DEPT. 412. 





If on receipt 
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HEALTH TALKS 


By Dr. Julian H. Lewis. 





Dr. Lewis will answer questions re- 
lated to health on this page if they 
are of general interest to the readers 
of the Half-Century Magazine. If. the 
questions are not suitable for publica- 
tion and space is limited, they will be 
answered personally if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Indi- 
vidual diseases will not be diagnosed 
nor prescribed for. 


THE HEALTH OF THE NEGRO 


ERTAIN noted medical writers 

are wont to make the statement 
that they have observed a higher inci- 
dence of certain diseases among Col- 
ored people than among white, from 
which observations they make claims 
that the Colored people are a degen- 
erating race and that the race prob- 
lem would automatically settle itself. 
We object in the first place, to the 
unscientific method with which these 
observations are made. If one of these 
learned men has a thousand white 
patients and ten Colored patients, he 
will make comparisons of the findings 
in these one thousand white patients 
and in the ten Colored patients, and 
will claim that the condition of the 
latter represent the condition of the 
whole race. This plan of reasoning is 
entirely contrary to the principles on 
which the whole scheme of medicine 
rests. We object, in the second place, 
to the conclusions which are drawn 
from those observations, namely that 
they indicate degeneracy, because he 
uses as a standard the characteristics 
of a white man which he assumes to 
be those of a perfect condition. It is 
a well known fact that physical stand- 
ards of people vary as many times as 
there are races. 

We are willing to admit that the 
Colored man has certain diseases more 
than the white man, but also that the 
white man has certain other diseases 
more than the Colored man. This va- 
riation in susceptibility has a very 
simple explanation. The white Amer- 
ican has lived the whole history of his 
race in a temperate climate, while 
the Colored American has lived in 
such a climate only two or three cen- 
turies, which is a very short time in 
the history of people. Previous to his 
coming to this country the Colored 


man lived in a tropical climate and 
he has not had time to become fully 
acclimated to the new conditions. And 
it is to be expected that they should 
react differently to the same condi- 
tions. It is constantly being said that 
the Negro has venereal diseases more 
than the white man. This might be 
so but it does not mean that he is 
more immoral. Venereal diseases are 
essentially a white man’s disease, and 
they are new to the Negro, and there- 
fore he reacts easier. That a Colored 
man has small pox oftener is not be- 
cause he is dirtier, but in comparison 
to a white man with equally dirty hab- 
its, he may react easier to the germs 
of small pox. 

Again certain discrepancies in the 
incidence of disease in two races may 
be due to the fact that hateful preju- 
dices prevent the Colored from occu- 
pying and from acquiring the means 
to occupy the social position which is 
less conducive to disease. 

It is gratifying to read a fair com- 
parison of the health of Colored and 
white people made by Lieut. Col. A. 
C. Love and Major O. B. Davenport, 
from the statistics of the American 
Army. The numbers quoted are suf- 
ficiently large to give some semblance 
of validity to the deductions they per- 
mit. 

The white and Colored troops lived 
under equally good sanitary conditions 
and are examined with equal diagnos- 
tic skill. For many diseases they find 
the morbidity rate is the same in the 
two races. One finds from this work 
that the Colored troops are less resis- 
tant to as many diseases as they are 
more resistant. To quote them, “he 
(the Negro) seems to have more stable 
nerves, has better eyes, and metabol- 
izes better. Thus in many respects 
the uninfected Colored troops show 
themselves to be constitutionally bet- 
ter physiological machines than the 
white men.” 


AN AWAKENING — (Continued from page 3) 


Such examples could be multiplied 
but there is no need, for the idea 
ought to be self-evident. The race 
plays tag with itself when it expects 
another to fight its battles and unless 
one fights for himself, he must be- 
come extinct like the poor redskin or 
slip back into semi-slavery. 

The Colored people must awaken 
to the fullest extent and realize that 
they must grasp and use the weap- 
ons which nature and society have 
put at their disposal. Nature has en- 
dowed every man with a brain and 
unless man does his utmost to de- 
velop and fashion that brain to the 
point of keenness that is finished and 
useful, the beneficiary will be led 
around by a string. 


Society has given us the ballot and 
citizenship. It devolves upon every 
one of us to use, with power and 
tact, the ballot at every election. No 
man should permit himself to be 
cheated out of his opportunity to 
vote, for if he does, society’s gift to 
us has been wasted and we are be- 
traying a trust, We should no more 
refuse to use the ballot when we 
have the opportunity than we 
would refuse to assist in putting 
out a fire. Those to whom the 
ballot box has been bolted have 
not climbed into the omnibus of 
progress,and unless they catch the 
spirit and go out and get the ballot, 
they will still be trailing in the wake 
of civilization until the end of time. 
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To Keep Icing From Sugaring 
- O prevent boiled frosting from 
turning back to sugar, add a 
pinch of salt to the sugar before mix- 
ing the ingredients. This will prevent 
the sugar from graining later on.— 
Mrs. J. S. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To Remove Varnish 

If you wish to remove the varnish 
from a piece of furniture for the pur- 
pose of painting it or to revarnish it, 
boil one pound of good washing 
powder in two quarts of water. Wash 
it all over with this solution and let 
stand wet for a few minutes. Repeat 
the process two or three times and 
then wash off with clear water.—Mrs. 
E. V. O., Topeka, Kans. 


A Meringue Hint 

Meringues on pies and puddings 
often fall because they are applied 
when the pie or the pudding is still 
hot. Always cool the dessert before 
attempting to add the meringue. Then 
drop the meringue on by spoonfuls; 
place the dish in a moderately heated 
oven where, with opened door, it may 
be sufficiently browned within twenty 
minutes. A helpful preliminary step in 
preparing a frothy, attractive frosting 
is to beat thoroughly the whites of the 
eggs used until they are light and 
dry before adding the pulverized sugar 
to them.—J. I. L., Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Substitute for Mothballs 


A splendid substitute for the ill 
smelling moth balls and moth flakes 


- may be made by mixing together one 


ounce each of cinnamon, cloves, .nut- 
meg, mace, caraway seeds, and ton- 
quin beans, and six ounces of powder- 
ed orris root. Now that fall is 
here and most of us are preparing to 
istore away the summer accessories, it is 
well to have these things on hand. The 
mixture should be put into small bags 
and the bags laid among the clothing. 
They will impart a pleasant perfume 
and will prove an excellent moth pre- 
ventive.—N. V., Starksville, Miss. 


For the Dining Room Table. 

I have a very highly polished dining 
room table and have been using doilies 
on it. No matter how careful I was 
the top would get spotted with heat 
marks and grease. To have the table 
top rubbed down would cost $10.00 or 
more. After trying many remedies, 
I finally discovered that by sprinkling 
powdered pumice over the surface very 
lightly, and then rubbing with a rag 
moistened with linseed oil, the spots 
all came off. Now I rub over the top 
once a day. Such a process prevents 
future heat marks and keeps the table 
in splendid condition.—Mrs. J. O. B., 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Canning Rice 

Rice can be canned just as other 
foods are canned and thus save much 
labor and fuel. Wash the rice thor- 
oughly, salt it slightly and put a cup- 
ful in each quart jar, cooking it 
thoroughly before sealing the jars. 
Rice thus canned will keep as well as 
any other canned food. It: will save 
the time of cooking rice mornings for 
breakfast, or before making rice pud- 
dings, soups, croquettes, etc. It also 
eliminates the possibility of burning 
the rice when you are too busy to 
watch it closely, and the consequent 
necessity of scraping and washing 
badly burned cooking utensils.—L. T. 
H., Paris, Il. 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by Helen Martin 











Use For Old Newspapers 
Many women have stacks and stacks 
of old newspapers on hand that will 
probably never be sold or used in any 
other way. These papers in great piles 
are not the best things to have in the 
house for the reason that a match 
dropped accidentally on one at some 
time would be rather destructive. 
However they are worth something. 
Try this: Soak the neatly folded news- 
papers in water all night. A wash tub 
is just about the right size for soaking 
them. In the morning, take the soak- 
ed, still folded newspaper and wring 
it out as dry as you can. When you 
have finished you will have a billet 
about the size of a man’s arm and pos- 
sibly eighteen inches in length, that 
closely resembles a gray cork. Lay 
these in the sun or in the cellar to dry 
and use them just as you would wood 
for starting fires, in the stove or fur- 
nace, or for cooking something quick- 
ly. Soaking the paper reduces it to 
the original wood pulp from which it 
was made.—L. M. C., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


To Make Tough Meat Tender 

If you have a thick, tough round 
steak and want to make it tender and 
palatable, wash it quickly in cold wa- 
ter; cut it into medium sized pieces, 
take out the round bone, take out the 
marrow to flavor the fat with, then 
lay pieces in a shallow pan with just 
enough water to cover well; let them 
stay in the water for twenty minutes. 
After twenty minutes take the meat 
out of the water, and lightly press 
each piece between a dry cloth; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, flour 
well on both sides, then drop into the 
hot fat, piece by piece and fry until 
thoroughly browned.—F. E. M., India- 
nola, Miss. 





For Macaroni and Spaghetti 

By breaking spaghetti or macaroni 
into a wire seive and then immersing 
this into a saucepan of boiling water, 
the food may be cooked just as thor- 
oughly and with far less trouble than 
in the usual way. The seive need only 
be lifted out when the food is done, 
and the water is strained off. The 
necessity for using the colander is 
thus avoided and the food does not 
stick to the edges of the saucepan.— 
G. R., Bardstown, Ky. 


To Clean Statuary 

A plaster of paris statue that has 
became soiled may be cleaned in the 
following manner. Cover the figure 
with fine, dry whiting and fuller’s 
earth. Wrap in a cloth, let it remain 
a few days then gently brush the 
powder off. This is the safest method 
for a liquid might remove the outside 
coating and stain the piece.—C. 0. F., 
Petersburg, Va. 


oe 
PSAVE AND SUCCEED | 


OUR PLATFORM 


The following paragraphs are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint himself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 
American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 
of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 

Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 
every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 
— people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 

‘ore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Half-Century. The success that 
others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 

ALL THE STARS OF THE HORIZON—BOTH IN THE 
LEGITIMATE PLAYS AND ON THE SCREEN appear in our 
magazine from time to time, and our critic is one of the best. 

NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 

ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 
TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, andi they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SPORTS YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO MISS THE SPLENDID ARTICLES on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the gym and the ring by Howard A. 
Phelps—one of the best Sporting Editors of the day. Mr. 
Phelps’ insight into public affairs is also responsible for our 
editorials being quoted more than those of any other journal 


| of the race. 


The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 
are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there are thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Century. .This you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe or, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.00 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and also a letter stating that it was through your 
courtesy that we secured the name. 


Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 


books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to . 


$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. _For every one dol- 
lar subscription send us, the agent keeps 40 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 60 cents. 

FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY.. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Hdlf- 


Cetatury Magaziae. 
ieee ccncereceirinnitiitn nian as ae a 
Street Number or R, F. D.__... ie 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 
PRICE, 25c 


At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 





COMING!! 
FATHER’S NUMBER 
DON’T MISS IT 





THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 





A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold, 


With metal holder__..$1.26 
Same comb, small size... .75 


A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price ......§1.00 
Winona Hair 
Empertum 
6011 S. Wa 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, OL 
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| If It’s Funny—Laugh | 


; Wanted to Forget It. 

Hotel Proprietor: “I trust that we 
shall make you feel quite at home.” 

Henry Peck: “Please don’t try it, 
sir, I’m away for a good time.” 





That’s Right. 
As woman loves by fit and start, 
She'll smile and then she’ll weep it; 
Don’t think because you’re won her 
heart, 
My boy, that you can’t keep it. 





All Forgiven. 
He: “I can never forgive you. Last 
night you said I was a lobster.” 
She: “But you know, darling, that 
I just dearly love lobsters.” 
With a glad cry he folded her to 
his breast. 





Swell All Right. 

Thinwun: “There have been some 
swell doings in that house across the 
way lately.” 

Fatun: “Is that so? What kind?” 

Thinwun: “All nine of the kids 
over there have had the mumps.” 





Surprising. 
Carney: “I have just been reading 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
Barney: “Well?” 
Carney: “I was awfully surprised 
to find out how many rights a fellow 
really had.” 





Boy, Page Mr. Hoover. 

Mrs. Savit: “Annie, I think we will 
have some chicken croquettes today. 
Make them out of the leftover pork we 
had for supper last night.” 

Annie: “Yes’m. An’ we got a little 
bread dressin’ what we had wid de 
pork, ma’am. Shall I make some fruit 
salad out’n it?” . 





Ouch! 


Father: “Gee you saved me a lot of 
money when you were born.” 

Son: “How, pa?” 

Father :“By not being twins.” 





It Happens Sometimes. 


Bridegroom (just before the cere- 
mony): “I need a bracer, but I don’t 
want to overdo it. How much of this 
stuff ought I to drink old pal?” 

Best Man: “Well if it was me, I’d 
keep on a takin’ ’em until I didn’t care 
whether I was married or not?” 





Diogenes, Get Your Lantern. 

Shabby Young Man (to the great 
philanthropist): “Can you help me 
sir? I was captured in infancy by the 
Indians and reared in ignorance of civ- 
ilization.” 

Philanthropist: “Can’t you find any 
work to do?” 

Shabby Young Man: “No sir. I 
don’t know how to lie, cheat, steal, 
boast, bluff or toady, and I’m starving 
to death, cause no one will hire me.” 





Heartless. 


Tramp: “Some men have no sym- 
pathy for anyone. I’ve been a-tellin’ 
that feller over there that I am s0 
dead broke that I have to sleep out of 
doors all the time.” 

Hobo: “Did he give you anything?” 

Trump: “Naw. He tol’ me that he 
was a-doin’ the same thing, an’ had to 
pay the doctor for tellin’ him so.” 





Cause and Grief. 
Parson: “Cheer up, sister; your hus- 
band is now in heaven.” 
Widow (sobbing): “Yes, and so is 
his first wife, whom he fairly idolized.” 


He Didn’t Touch Him, 
Mother: “Johnny, how did you hurt 
your hand? Have you been fighting 
again?” 
Johnny: “No’m. Willie Jones call- 
ed me a liar, Mother, and then he hit 
me on the fist with his teeth.” 





He Knew. 

Lady: “Sonny, can you tell me where 
Mrs. Jones lives?” 

Small Boy: “Yes’m. Just go down 
this street to the next corner, turn to 
the right, and stop at the first house 
where you see a bull dog. If the dog 
bites you Mrs. Jones lives there.” 





A Timely Warning. 

Two Irishmen were working on a 
building. One of them had climbed the 
ladder to the seventh floor and leav- 
ing the ladder had crawled some dis- 
tance away from it with a hod of mor- 
ter. His friend Pat came along and 
took the ladder away, then thinking 
it best to aprise him of the fact, re- 
turned and called: 

“Hey, Mike, don’t come down on that 
ladder on the north corner. I took it 
away.” 


Didn’t Want Second Hand Goods. 


A doctor who is the father of three 
little girls, had delivered a baby boy 
at the home of one of his patients a 
few days before, and on making his 
calls a few days after had taken one 
of the little girls with him in the ma- 
chine. Stopping at the home of the 
new arrival he said to Dorothy: “They 
have a nice baby boy in here and I 
don’t believe they want him; shall I 
ask if I can take him home to moth- 
er?” “No,” answered the little girl, 
“I think mother would rather have a 
brand new one that’s never been 
used.” 





Wouldn’t Enjoy Herself. 


A little girl’s mother bought her a 
bright red coat. A day or two later, 
there being a death in the family, the 
mother dressed her and decided that it 
would be more appropriate to wear 
the old black coat at the funeral. The 
child noticed the change and began to 
ery, “Oh, Mother,” she said, “if I can’t 
wear my new red coat I sure won't 
have a good time at the funeral.” 





The Very Same Hat, 

Colonel Roosevelt was invited to a 
banquet at a certain hotel. The cloak 
room was presided over by an old 
Colored man who did not use hat checks, 
but depended entirely upon his memory. 

After the dinner, Colonel Roosevelt 
went for his hat, which was given to 
him: “Are you sure that this is my 
hat?” 

The Colored man promptly replied: 
“T gin’t sure that it’s your hat, but it 
is the hat you gave me, sir.” 





Quick Results. 
Casey: “Finnegan got his loif insur- 
ed last June an’ he’s dead so quick?” 
Cassidy: “Sure an’ he must hav had 
a pull wid de insurance company.” 





She Took Them. 


Grace came home from a neighbor's 
house munching a chocolate and her 
mother said reprovingly: 

“Now, Grace, how many times have 
I told you not to ask Mrs. Grey for 
cholocates?” ; 

“I didn’t ask her for them. I did 
just as you told me to do,” replied 
Grace. “I know where she keeps them.” 
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| GENERAL RACE NEWS 


O GREAT has been the increase in 

Cleveland’s Colored population in 
the past few years that a new church 
had to be purchased recently. The 
new edifice, known as the Lane Metro- 
politan C. M. E. Church, was pur- 
chased at a cost of $50,000.00 cash. 


The members of the jury investi- 
gating the recent race riots in Chicago 
struck shortly after they were called 
for service because there were so 
many cases brought up against Col- 
ored people and so few against whites. 
States attorney, however, claimed 
he would prosecute without favor. 
Later a number of cases against white 
persons participating in the riot were 
brought before the jury. 


The National Association of Negro 
Musicians met in Chicago the last 
week in July. There were no cars 
running in Chicago at that time, but 
in spite of the lack of transportation 
the business meetings of the Associa- 
tion were well attended. Social func- 
tions, concerts and a number of other 
affairs planned, however, had to be 
abandoned. Henry Grant, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was elected president; Mrs. 
Nora Douglas Holt, Chicago, vice- 
president; Alice C. Simmons, Tuske- 
gee, Ala., secretary, and Deacon John- 
son, New York City, treasurer. 


A number of Southern business and 
professional men are noted among 
those who demand an investigation by 
Congress of mob violence and lynch- 
ing in the United States. Among 
those signing the petition are Charles 
J. Bonaparte, of Maryland, former at- 
torney general of the United States; 
George M. Bailey, editor of the Hous- 
ton Post; William M. Huntley, of Lex- 
ington, Va., Secretary of the South- 
ern Race Commission; William S. Hut- 
ton, Dean of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Texas; 
Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, 
Charles W. Elliott, Attorney General 
S. Mitchel Palmer, Jr., and Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft. 


The Legislature of the State of 
Texas has appropriated $405,020.00 
for Prairie View College, the State 
College for Colored People. This is 
said to be the largest appropriation 
ever made by a Southern State to a 
Negro institution. 


Ten young Colored women are at- 
tending the National Y. W. C. A. 
training school in New York. This 
is the first year that Colored students 
have been permitted to enter into the 
activities of the whole school. From 
1912 until this year Colored girls who 
wished this instruction were taught in 
groups by themselves. 


In 1920, when the law goes into ef- 
fect compelling the abondonment of 
homes in alleys, it is estimated that at 
least 15,000 Colored people in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be made homeless. 
The Alley Housing Association of that 
city is making an effort to have them 
provided for by bringing the matter 
before Congress. 


Miss Jeanette Washington, a nurse 
in one of the municipal hospitals in 
Chicago has been appointed Public 
Health Nurse in Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Public Health Nursing Association 
was formed during the flu epidemic 
last year for the purpose of rendering 
service to persons who were unable to 
pay. Miss Washington is the only 
Colored Public Health Nurse in that 
city. 


tion at a cost of $350,000.00. 





Washington, D. C., is to have Col- 
ored policewomen. They are to work 
among the girls and women. The only 
conditions under which these police 
women will be expected to arrest a 
man would be those suggesting that 
a crime is about to be committed. 


A new theatre is being erected in 
Philadelphia by a Colored corpora- 
It will 
be known as the Dunbar Theatre and 
is the first of a chain of similar thea- 
tres to be erected in various parts 
of the country. 





An exhibition of Negro literature, 
sculpture, paintings, wood carving 
and other branches of art was held 
recently in Paris, France. Negro 
dances and music were features of 
the fete. It is said that these works 
of art were purchased by the French 
at high prices. 


Alexander L. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed Educational Secretary of the 
National Urban League. Mr. Jack- 
son has been head of the Wabash 
Avenue Department Y. M. C. A. in 
Chicago for more than four years, 
and was the first secretary of the 
Chicago Urban League. 








€ Through The Night 


By Evelyn Eastman 


HROUGH the shadow looms the light, 
It is never always night; 
When the wind and lightning cease 
Comes the pure and perfect peace; 
Love is weaving like a thread 
Of the sunshine and the gold 
On the looms of new and old. 


HROUGH the shadow breaks the day 
With a soft and cheerful ray; 
From the tempest blooms the calm 
O’er the valleys kissed with balm; 
Through the thunder and the flash 
Of the storms that jar and crash 
Love with lily and with rose 
On immortal mission goes. 


HROUGH the shadow faith can see 
Through the tempest trust may feel 
Breath of Autumn’s blossom steal. 
These our sorrows, these our griefs, 
These our doubts and half beliefs, 
Ah! they vanish and they die 
Dawns of laughter and of glee; 


When the blue dome bends on high. 
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SOME SHADES OF THE ISSUE 


OT long ago, I knocked at he door of a little cottage and asked the 
lady who answered the knock she wouldn’t like to buy a magazine 


“Tt is a Colored magazine,” I said, “and everyone connected with it is 
Colored and it contains all the news concerning Colored people.” 
“I never read newspapers or magazines,” she replied. 


“T haven’t time 


“The Bible is a very good book to read,” I told her, but it is also neces- 
sary to keep up with the current news, especially the news that concerns 


“I’m getting ready for heaven, and I haven’t time to be bothered with 
things in this wicked world. Then after washing all day I’m too tried to 
read. How much did you say it costs?” 


She seemed to be a little inter- 


“Ten cents, which is a very small—” 

“Ten cents,—I couldn’t afford it, I only make $1.50 a day.” 

I told her that there were many positions she could get in garment 
and other factories where she could earn eighteen to twenty-five dollars 
a week. She thought I must be mistaken. 

“ “T can’t believe that, my husband only gets $10.00 a week.” 

By this time she was thoroughly roused and asked me to come in the 
I handed her a copy of the magazine and her eyes dilated with 
surprise as she read item after item in the “Race News” columns. 

“Oh,” she cried, “maybe my husband could get one of the jobs men- 
I didn’t know any of those firms employed Colored people.” 

There are many thousands of men and women of the race walking in 
darkness and being deprived daily of their civil and personal rights because 
they won’t read the good Colored publications on the market. 
to be progressive, if you want to get all that is coming to you, if you 
want to make conditions better for yourself and your family, if you want 
better conditions for the whole race, read the great race publication of the 
Subscription price, one dollar a year. 


f you want 





Colored people of Baltimore, Md., 
raised $75,000.00 recently by  sub- 
scription to be used to purchase build- 
ings and grounds known as the Vic- 
tory Hospital. 


Fred D. McCracken has the distinc- 
tion of being the only Colored man to 
be appointed town manager. He was 
recently appointed manager of the lit- 
tle town of Truxton, Va., which was 
built by the Government to relieve the 
housing conditions in that section of 
the country. 


A movement is on foot to raze all the 
houses in the congested Colored dis- 
trict in Chicago that are not sanitary 
and modern. New houses with modern 
accommodations will be built to accom- 
modate the thousands of Colored work- 
ers and their failies, who under pres- 
ent conditions are compelled to live 
in unsanitary, ramshackle hovels. 


S. S. Moore of Indianapolis, Ind., 
was recently awarded $200.00 damages 
because one of the theatres there dis- 
criminated against him. The jury held 
that a Colored citizen has a right to 
sit in any part of the theatre he is able 
to pay for. 


Colored citizens have subscribed 
$15,000.00 for the organization of a de- 
partment store in that city. It will 
be owned, operated and controlled by 
Colored people. 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


The Hayward Unit, a Colored wo- 
men’s motor corps, branch of the Na- 
tional League for Women’s Service in 
New York City, is doing a great deal 
of work among the returned soldiers. 
Especial attention has been given to 
the sick and wounded men. At their 
headquarters they have rest rooms for 
reading and writing, piano, player- 
piano and victrola, which are at the 
disposal of the men. They also have 
placed at the disposal of these men 
the three ambulances, two busses and 
a dozen motor cars which are owned 
by the members of the company. The 
upkeep of the motors and the other 
expenses are met by contributions and 
donations of the members of the corps 
and the public. 


Mrs. Mary B. Talbert is in France 
with the Y. M. C. A., doing special 
work among the Colored soldiers who 
are engaged in cemetary work. She 
is with a group of other Colored wo- 
men who will be sent to Verdun and 
Chateau Thierry. 


The Tennessee Federation of Color- 
ed Women’s Clubs met in Nashville, 
Tenn., in July. Addresses on various 
phases of the work were delivered by 
Mrs. J. A. McMillan, Mrs. J. C. Cald- 
well, Dr. Mattie Coleman, Hon. I. T. 
Montgomery of Mound Bayou, Miss., 
and a number of others. Thirty-five 
clubs were represented and made ex- 
cellent reports on the work done in 
education, charity and reforms of va- 
rious kinds. The officers elected 
were: Mrs. F. P. Cooper, Memphis, 
President; Mrs. F. E. Dawson, Nash- 
ville, Vice-President; Mrs. A. T. John- 
son, Oakland, Secretary. 


The Woman’s League, Incorporated, 
of Hartford, Conn., an organization 
composed of enterprising Colored wo- 
men of that towm, recently purchased 
a club house. It will be equipped with 
everything necessary for carrying on 
chavitable and uplift work in their 
cor munity. 
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SEEING AND HEARING AT THE METHODIST CENTENARY 


By Lucille Beatrice Robinson 





HE Methodist Centenary had. been talked 

about, press agented and dreamed of for 

years. The great day awakened with a 

countless throng of men, women and chil- 
dren surging to and fro along the thoroughfares 
ef Columbus at the break of day on June 29th. It 
appeared that no one had been asleep the preceding 
night, were I to judge by the early movements 
abroad, but as I looked into the faces, vibrant with 
freshness, enthusiasm and expectation, I changed 
my mind and determined here were black and white 
people who were up to their necks in the centenary. 
All were moving with a swinging stride and carrying 
a sharp eye, for countless things were here to be seen. 

In the throng of humanity present in Columbus 
were representatives of every nationality under the 
sun—the little almond-eyed Japanese from the far 
East, the brown Malayan from the Indian Ocean, the 
rough featured native African, his cousin over here, 
and also the fair, blue-eyed caucasian from every- 
where. All had come to drink of the spirit of Meth- 
odism as it had been bequeathed to them by the great 
founders of this endless spring of Methodist love. 
The races mingled and exchanged ideas and succeed- 
ed in smoothing out many issues which have threat- 
ened to inject race friction in that great work of 
Methodism. 

On July 7th, the Colored people, like the different 
ether nationalities, had their day. They just tried 
themselves. The floats and pageants rivalled the 
best that any race produced and all present con- 
curred in the statement that this day was among 
one of the great days of the Centenary. 

One of the most impressive sights which lingers in 
my mind’s eye, was the pageant, “Court of Colum- 
bia.” Close to one thousand people participated in 
that fascinating affair. Columbia, standing on a 
pinnacle with Justice and Right as guards, was sur- 
rounded by the spirit of Democracy. She received 
laurel wreaths and the homage of each of the many 
races who move under her protecting arm. Columbia 
showed herself respectful towards all—the Hawaiian, 
the Porto-Rican, the Indian, the Latin-American, 
the Japanese, the Negro. When all had paid their 
respects to Columbia, by literally bowing and kissing 
her hem, Despair and Neglect stepped up to Justice 
and was taken in charge by her, to await to see what 
fair dealing can do to off-set the darkest aspects of 
life. 

Another touching and picturesque pageant was 
“the Victory Procession” in which eight thousand 
people engaged, representing every nation touched 
by Methodism in the world. Many people from the 
Punjab, Formosa, Arabia, Madagascar, and the Fiji 
Islands wore the costumes of their native lands. The 
sight reminded one of a great panorama that the 
poet tells us about when he dreamed of 


“A place as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon 
haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover.” 
-—8. T. Coleridge. 


was 


The pageant approached a heavenly procession, 
go sweetly did the accompanying choir of one hundred 
trombones play. 

Many beautiful floats studded the parades. Among 
the most striking were “Uncle Sam Drives the Wa- 
ter Wagon,” a float which provoked much laughter in 
many and silent joy in others whose homes had been 
rid of a curse which had been there for generations. 
The one typifying “John Stuart Preaching to the 
Indians” drove home to all, by its concreteness, the 
great work done by this Colored man more than a 
hundred years ago in laying the foundation for the 
intricate missionary work of today. 

Doubtless the most telling side of Colored parti- 
cipation in the Centenary was scored by Mr. Charles 
A. Tindley of Philadelphia, whose discourse to eight 
thousand people, a majority of whom were white 
eclipsed anything heard in oratory at the great Cen- 
tenary. Dr. Tindley was a fascinating speaker on 
that occasion and judging from his glow of enthus- 
iasm and flights of oratory, he was under the spell 
of inspiration. The picture he painted to his hear- 
ers of a young Colored man with ambition at its 
height and hope unbounded, going from one business 
concern to another in a vain search for employment, 
was couched in language laden with pathos of the 
richest nature. Day after day, this man of African 


descent wended his way to the highways of busi- 
ness, but each evening he returned home with a 
heavy spirit and waning faith in his God and in the 
white men of affairs who closed the door of oppor- 
tunity in his face because the seeker wore a black 
skin. This man, from one of America’s biggest uni- 
versities, with his diploma, worn threadbare and 
besmirched with the finger prints of many white men 
who had unfolded it merely to satisfy their curiosity, 
called his wife and child to his side and had a mental 
struggle with his wife. Her theoretical trust in God 
and faith in man was not sufficiently robust to dis- 
pel the gloom which had now shrouded her husband’s 
soul which was black with his recent experiences. It 
weighed heavily upon him and he lost contro] of him- 
self, killing child and wife, and then with his lips 
trembling with desperation, crowding his dying 
breath with these words, he gasped, “O white man! 
white man! treat my people right!” 

The enclosure shook with raving men and women, 
black and white. Old men whose bodies could hard- 
ly stand a violent demonstration, paced up and down 
the aisles and uttered in their feeble voices that the 
damnation of the age was the treatment of the Ne- 


gro and that so far as it was in their power and God’s 
power the wrong should be righted. Women, black 
and white, young and old, registered an oath in 
heaven against the gross injustices to the people of 
the Colored race. The picture was so graphic that 
people did not applaud until several minutes after he 
had taken his seat and then the pandemonium mhich 
reigned in those four walls were such as old Colum- 
bus had never seen before. 

One more feature and then I will be through. In 
American Building No. 2 was held, along with other 
things a feature unique and very instructive. It 
depicted the growth of the Negro from his crudest 
forms of Christian life down to the present day— 
from the little log cabin nestling in swamps along 
the Suwanee River, the itinerant and poor mentally 
equipped preacher, with his unique methods of proce- 
dure, to the present day of big edifices on boule- 
vards, ideal parsonages, and highly trained preach- 
ers. 

As a whole the Centenary surpassed the fondest 
dreams of all and the Colored people’s participation 
was such that no one needs to make amends for any- 
thing the race said or did. 


PLAIN TALKING IN THE SOUTH 


As time wears on seemingly some of the Colored 
presses of the South are attempting to crawl from 
beneath the rubbish heap of weakness and the awe 
of southern white ideals and are speaking with 
voices that come from souls where Colored ideals have 
been born. The following editorial of August 9th 
from the Atlanta Independent, a Colored weekly, 
smacks of this new spirit which has been breathed 
into the soul of an editor “way down South.” We 
commend the Independent on this new and truthful 
way of looking the race question straight in the 
face. 

This robust, fearless analysis of the race situa- 
tion in Atlanta is especially refreshing at a time 
when Colored people of northern liberal communities 
are fighting to prevent southern murderous tactics 
from being fastened on them, and at the same time 
while members of our race in the South are attempt- 
ing to remove white southern oppression. 


HAT there is a difference of thories held by the 
white race and the black race in the south, 
and—to some extent—in this entire country, no sen- 
sible and intelligent person will deny for a moment. 
The theory of the white man is, that God Almighty 
is the respecter of persons and has made the white 
man superior and better than the black man and, 
therefore, he is entitled to superior consideration 
in everything, whether in church, society, govern- 
ment or anything else. He believes that the Negro 
is entitled to just such consideration as he (the 
white man) may feel inclined to accord him—no 
more, no less. He believes that the white man is 
entitled to special rights and privileges in church, 
social and governmental affairs, to which the Negro 
is not entitled nor able to measure up—such as 
holding high positions of honor and trust. He feels 
that he has exclusive rights to these things by vir- 
tue of his superior endowments; that because of 
these endowments it follows that God intended him 
to be the vice-gerent of all races and of the world. 

The Negro feels that God Almighty is no respecter 
of persons, but out of one blood has made all men 
to dwell upon the face of the earth and fixes the 
bounds of their habitations; that race or color has 
absolutely nothing to do with it, but worth and 
character. And in view of the marvelous progress 
he has made within the last fifty years, he (the 
Negro) is convinced that there is no superior virtue 
in color. 

This makes the issue between the two races and 
accounts for all the disturbances that are now going 
on between them in various parts of the country. 
We saw it a few days ago in Washington, D. C., the 
capital of the nation, and in Chicago just a day or 
two ago; and it has hardly subsided yet. Expe- 
rience, education and training have awakened a 
racial consciousness in the Negro which absolutely 
precludes the possibility of his ever believing that 
the All-wise Creator created one race to serve an- 
other; but he rather made all men free and equal 


with certain inalienable rights—life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. To safeguard these rights, 
governments were instituted among men, in which 
all should stand equal and these should derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed— 
black and white alike. 

The white man will not practice the doctrine 
enunciated in his own declaration of human rights. 
No matter how loyal, how patriotie nor how great 
the sacrifice the black man may make—his white 
neighbor insists that he does not come up to the 
requirement—namely, “he is not white.” 

Now, we are not responsible for our race and 
color, we are just as the All-wise Creator made us; 
and if our white neighbor has any quarrel, they 
should take it up with Him for giving us intellect, 
sensibilities and wills, just as He has done the white 
man. They should blame Him for giving us aspira- 
tion and ambition to aspire after higher and nobler 
things just as the white man, or any other branch 
of the human family. But as long as we have God- 
given talents, aspirations and ambitions, we shall 
never cease to contend for all the rights to which 
God and nature vouchsafe to us. And those rights 
are precisely the same as those for all races; and 
if these rights were accorded to the Colored man 
without dispute in this great country of ours, there 
would not be all this friction and clashes between 
the two races. Mob violence, lynchings, burnings 
and riots that are now sweeping the country and 
directly due to the false theory that God has made 
the white man better than all other races. The Ne- 
gro denies this proposition, and the only way there 
can ever be peace, harmony and tranquillity between 
the races, both must accept the teaching of Holy 
Writ—“that God is no respecter of persons; that 
out of one blood he made all men to dwell upon the 
face of the earth.” They both must believe and 
accept the doctrine laid down in the Declaration of 
Independence that—‘all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights: life, liberty and pursuit of happiness.” Let 
both races accept the universal theory recognized by 
God and man, and mob violence and every other 
kind of friction between the races will be a thing 
of the past. 





HAVE YOU 
A PICTURE OF 
YOUR FATHER? 


If so, send it to us not later than Sept. 
6th, and we will print it in the October 
issue of the magazine. Post cards and 
unmounted pictures preferred. 
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SMART AND PRACTICAL CLOTHES FOR AUTUMN 





Siack ana Wolte KUumMs1-Kumsa 
combines with blaek georgette 
to make this charmingly practi- 
eal afternoon gown. It boasts 
of no trimming save self-covered 
Chinese buttons. Accordian pleat- 
ed georgette give the sleeves the 
dell effect. 


A midnight blue broadcloth 
suit is a splendid addition to 
any woman’s wardrobe, especi- 
ally when it has deep cuffs and a 
collar of chinchilla. Wide, black 
velvet hats are quite correct for 
afternoon wear, 


A mink cape ouers warm 
and beauty to the woman who 
is fortunate enough to possess 
one. Dozens of brown mink 
tails add to its charm. The 
most correct silk skirt of the 
season is the one whose fullness 
is held in by means of a narrow 
band at the hem. 





We the mercury novering around 100 de- 
"rees, women, strange creatures that they 
are, seemingly have no thought save for furs and 


velour hats. And who shall] say that they are not 
wise? There is a very brief period between the au- 
tumnal equinox and the falling of the first snow. 
Furriers tell us that pelts and hides of all kinds 
have advanced in price about two hundred per cent, 
so the furs for which you hesitated to pay fifty 
dollars last year will cost you about two hundred 
dollars this year, and in addition you will have to 
pay the government a luxury tax on them. But in 
spite of the extremely high prices furs are more 
popular than they have ever been. Fur chokers, 
big fur collars, deep fur cuffs and enveloping fur 
capes are seen in all the advance displays. 

Fringe seems to hold its own, for some of the 
gowns are made of fringe entirely, or in some cases 


the cloth is cut in half-inch wide strips that closely 
resemble fringe. One model of black silk jersey has 
a tunic of fringe extending from two inches below 
the waist line to the ankles. 

Many of the skirts still show the narrow line at 
the hem but they are full above the hem. A num- 
ber of designers are showing skirts that are hooped, 
some that are tucked to closely resemble the hooped 
skirt and skirts with a great deal of drapery. 

Nearly all the models have a cut in look at the 
waist line. One can’t have too many flounces this 
season, as many as eight are seen on some models. 
Paris is wearing her skirts a bit longer this fall but 
that doesn’t mean that they are long by any means 
for Paris wore them fifteen and eighteen inches 
from the floor last season, or in other words they 
just covered the knee cap and the little length they 
are adding will make them reach the tops of a 


rather high pair of shoes. 

Duvetyn, black satin, tricolette, chamois cloth and 
velvet are the smartest materials for the new fall 
costumes. Hats of duvetyn and velvet will be pop- 
ular for afternoon wear and smart little tailored 
models of velours and felt will be worn in the morn- 
ings and for shopping. Hats are large or small 
just as preferred but to be ultra smart they must 
be very simple. 

Laces and ribbons are popular as trimmings. 
Often a smart frock boasts of a lace bertha as its 
only trimming. Wide and narrow lace frills are 
used on gowns, especially organdies and georgette, 
which together with dainty flowered ribbons make 
the frock smart and appealing indeed. A reflection 
of other days is seen in the smart, perky, little bow 
perched jauntily upon either shotlder of a coquet- 
tish little frock. 
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HE cloud of race hatred broke at last—at 

5:30 p. m. Sunday, July 27th. The drown- 

ing of a Colored lad by a white man who 

struck him on the head with a stone, at the 
29th street bathing beach was the match which set 
fire to the oil of prejudice and injustice that has 
been running beneath the surface of Chicago 
life for months. When the Colored boy finally 
sank, after coming to the surface three times, his 
valiant struggle for life ceased before the Colored 
bathers could come to his rescue. A white officer 
present refused to do his duty by arresting the 
white murderer who struck the Colored boy on the 
head with a stone—a blow which caused the bather 
to drown. A riot between the Colored and whites 
set in with a vigor never known before in America. 
The news of the clash between the races spread like 
a plague and in a short time the greater portion of 
the Colored districts and those on the fringe of the 
same were ablaze with rioting. 

The drowning of the Colored boy by the whites 
was the culmination of much injustice that the au- 
thorities have permitted to be heaped on Colored peo- 
ple in the last few months. First of all vicious 
white ruffians have planted bomb after gomb on 
the door steps of the homes of many innocent Col- 
cred people. We pointed out in these columns from 
time to time that unless the heavy hand of the law 
was brought to bear the Colored people would be 
driven to desperation if lawlessness was not checked. 

On the days immediately preceding the Fourth of 
July it was rumored that the whites had placarded 
the south side parks with signs, some of which, they 
say, were written in blood, stating that Colored peo- 
ple must remain out of the public parks. Here was 
a bit of intimidation that gnawed at the breasts 
of Colored men like concentrated lye. Some Col- 
ored people, through forbearance and a desire to pre- 
serve peace, kept away from the parks. The 
forewarning precluded any such move on that par- 
ticular day, but asleep in the breasts of the ruffi- 
ens of the white race was the idea that they had 
succeeded in frightening the Colored people. 

When the trouble at the beach became known, 
white hoodlums began a wholesale attack upon Col- 
ored people in the districts where there were only 
a few Colored, hoping by such attacks to frighten all 
Colored people not in the distinct Colored strong- 
holds. They reasoned that the Colored people in the 
so-called “black belt” would sneak in a hole and go 
to sleep while their brothers were being shot down 
in the streets and their homes burnt over their 
heads. The iwhite ruffians attempted to drag Col- 
ored people from the cars, and rode through the Col- 
ored districts in automobiles at a high rate of speed, 
shooting indiscriminately. 

But like heroes the Colored men stood up for 
themselves and their homes. ‘Some have paid the 
penalty for their stand with their lives; still others 
must pay on the gallows, for the law has begun to 
grind its hymn of death and scores are listening to 
its appeal for the lives of Colored men who would 
not forsake their homes when the vicious of the other 
race brandished revolvers in their faces. Will the 
law look impartially upon black and ‘white? No 
skeleton, looking through the hollow sockets of the 
skull of prejudice, has any place in this day when 
justice is seeking to exact its toll. 

Some have tried to stamp the Colored men who 
lost their lives as hoodlums, but they were not, for 
their souls were set in heavenly moulds. If you 
question what we say you should have lived in the 
vicinity of 51st and Dearborn Streets on Wednesday 
night of July 30th. The white ruffians made a vici- 
ous effort to break through 51st Street. The police 
department had been rather fair in its dealings up 
to that day but it seemed that there was a com- 
mon understanding between the minds of some peo- 
ple, however, for Colored homes in that vicinity had 
been relieved of fire arms and ammunition during 
the day, which partly accounts for the fact that the 
region was picked as the one to be asasulted. But the 
Colored men thwarted the attempt by picketing 
themselves in their homes and along the railroad 
tracks which the whites had to cross before getting 
into the Colored area. Suffice to us to say they 
never got through, although much blood was shed 
in the endeavor. If these incendiaries and murder- 
ers had broken through, the homes of many of the 
best Colored people in the city would have been 


RACE RIOTS IN CHICAGO 


By the Investigator 


burnt and their families’ lives put in jeopardy. Such 
Colored men who protected their own lives and homes 
and the lives and homes of hundreds of Colored 
men, widows and children were not hoodlums. Not 
that we approve of rioting, but the blood which 
these Colored men spilled was a holy libation poured 
on the altar for gace liberty. 

Any race that will sit idly by and permit the 
brutes of another race to kill and burn them should 
be made extinct. We desire law and order. As a 
matter of history, the Negro has been known as the 
most docile and peace-loving people in the American 
body politic. No, our lives are not worth the air ‘we 
breathe if we are no stronger than our grandfathers 
who came out of slavery—men who were the inheri- 
tors of centuries of lost souls. Here then is a partial 
excuse for their succumbing to the injustices since 
Civil War days. But where is the Colored man of to- 
day, with soul so dead, that he will let a man come 
in his own home and shoot him down. 

Our grandfathers could not grasp the situation 
in the seventies and the whites in the south estab- 
lished their shot gun supremacy and today we are 
reaping the harvest of their lack of foresight. 

We deplore bloodshed but the terrible lesson to 
white people must be written in blood. Who has 
any respect for a iweakling? Any man will have 
more respect for another man when he knows that 
he cannot knock him down and drag him through 
the streets whenever he gets ready. 

What has occurred in Chicago may occur in a 
greater or lesser degree in other places. The same 
agony and hell must go abroad before some white 
people learn that the Negro has retreated his last 
time and that we will choke up the streets with our 
dead before we will stand for the brutalisms which 
we have been too long subjected to. 

Precautions should be taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of this blot upon the American Republic. Some 
mighty hard thinking must be done by the better 
class of Colored people and the better class of white 
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people. They must exchange ideas and settle the 
question in a fair and enlightened way. The white 
people have it in their power now as previously to 
do right by the Colored people. If they do right, 
much will be done to straighten out the misunder- 
standing between the races. No one needs to yell for 
segregation. It will not settle anything in the pres- 
ent trouble. Furthermore, the Colored people in Chi- 
cago will not stand for segregation. Death itself will 
be sweeter than seeing segregation fastened on our 
necks. It will be a deplorable condition to contem- 
plate. Civilization in America will be backed up for 
a hundred years, worthy effort on the part of both 
races gone up in a puff. But if the whites wish hell, 
why try to combat them with heaven? We are for 
justice and right but if some white men have lost 
their senses the Colored people are not going to leave 
themselves liable for the brutalities of insane men. 


For three hundred years we have been following 
in the wake of American life but by heaven there 
has got to be a right about face. The old fossils, 
chestnuts, weaklings, and political aspirants of our 
race, must be fed rat biscuits if they are not ro- 
bust enough to protect the liberty God gives us, for 
the day when the Colored people must stand the 
treatment of dogs must be made ancient history. 
There is no sacrifice which we :will not offer to make 
Chicago a purer, happier, and better city to live in. 

According to white papers, southern cities are of- 
fering the hand of friendship to the Colored people 
who have tasted of the trouble in Chicago. What 
Colored man, we ask, will accept a man’s hand in 
friendship while his other is dripping with blood 
from his brother’s heart? Any Negro who boards 
a train for Dixie should be derailed into the Mis- 
sissippi River. At the root of this trouble is soil fer- 
tilized by southern propaganda to make Colored peo- 
ple afraid of the North. He, whose nerve is so weak 
as to return to the den of fiends from whence he 
came, ought to be moulding in his grave. 





THE BONDSMAN — (Continued from page 7) 


town of Dahomy for whatever it could offer in the 
way of entertainment. The evening was mild, and 
desiring to better acquaint himself with the out-of- 
the-way places between Blair’s place and Dahomy, 
he set out on foot, just as the evening shadows were 
beginning to appear. 


After trudging the ‘i.ree or four motley streets 
ef Dahomy for a half an hour or so, Harvey ran 
across an amusement hall and entered upon a scene 
of festivity such as he hadn’t seen since leaving 
Memphis. 


He immediately entered into the spirit of the 
throng with abandon and ease and soon was en- 
gaged, body and mind, in the execution of the dance 
steps. Here he formed quite a few acquaintances 
and what with the youthfulness of the crowd and 
their magnificent hospitality, he enjoyed himself 
immensely. 


_ the little five-piece orchestra jazzed 
“Home, Sweet Home” he was very much fa- 
tigued and sincerely regretful that he had not 
availed himself of the use of one of Blair’s horses; 
this return trip promised to be a bunion-producer 
for his tired feet, yet he felt much the better for 
having come. 

There was little or no moonlight, and his pro- 
gress was necessarily slow. Added to this difficulty 
was his lack of familiarity with the road leading to 
the Blair farm. Yet for all this he was successful 
in keeping to the course that he had followed on 
his way to Dahomy, and was within a mile and a 
half of the Blair place when his attention was ar- 
rested by voices. He crossed over the side of the 
road from whence the sound seemed to come and 
was surprised in recognizing the voice of Sidney 
Hamlin, Casper Hamlin’s son. 

(Continued in the next issue) 


MRS. ANTOINETTE GARNES— (Continued from page 9) 


awarding by a unanimous vote the first prize to Mrs. 
Garnes—a diamond medal. Her concert comprised 
among other-numbers Caro No Me from Rigoletto 
and a group of modern songs in English and French. 


Mrs. Garnes has also mastered French, Spanish 
and Italian. Her ambition looks to the day when 
she will complete her music and language studies in 
Europe. 


HOW DID YOU SPEND YOUR VACATION ?— (Continued from page 7) 


While the city girl dreams of the beauties of 
rural life, the little milk-maid rejoices when Cousin 
Mary invites her to spend three weeks in Atlantic 
City, for she is quite sure that with two new dresses, 
made in the latest style, and three old ones made 
over, that she cannot but be the center of attrac- 
tion during her stay. Davy Johnson, who lives in 
the farm house across the road, becomes so restless 
when he sees the lady of his dreams preparing to 


take the city by storm that he hastens to the bank, 
draws out half his earnings, and resplendent in new 
suit, hat, shoes and a silk shirt, follows her to the 
city of the board walk. 

Our staff photographer snapped a number of these 
toilers at play, and judging from their various forms 
of amusement, we should say that dreams really 
do come true. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON — (Continued from page 9) 


by his A. B. degree from Atlanta University in 
1894, by his three years’ graduate work at Columbia 
University, by his principalship of the Colored high 
school at Jacksonville, Fla., by his United States 
Consularship at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, 1906- 
1908, at Corinto, Nicaragua, 1909, 1910, 1911, and to 
the Azores in 1912. 


(He has translated plays extensively from the Span- 
ish among which was the English libretto of “Goy- 
escas” the Spanish grand opera produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 1915. Mr. John- 
son also has several French translations to his credit. 
His poems have appeared in the Century, the Inde- 
pendent, the Crisis and other publications. 
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A DREAM OF HAITI 


O one has ever been to heaven and yet the 
beauty of the fair fields of paradise has 
been carved and etched upon a million 
souls; their charm, ground and reground in 

the fabric of our inner nature until the fruit from 
those fields is the motive power that entices human- 
ity to make heaven its end. Nor has the writer ever 
seen Niagara Falls, but in his quiet moments there 
pierces his ear that roar of roars, that continued 
aweness in a piece of nature which bespeaks God’s 
handicraft in water engineering. Nor has the writer 
ever been to Haiti—the black republic, the present- 
day hope of Negro culture. He has an imagination, 
however, and will attempt to stretch it over islands 
and a great expanse of sea; over the ages of past his- 
tory and into the future. 

Some say that the door of hope is closed to Haitian 
culture, for interwoven in the islanders’ nature and 
filtering through the atmosphere of Haiti, is an un- 
tamed spirit of revolution and unrest, a condition 
which has dashed many a nation’s hopes on rocks and 
bathed many others in blood. When Haiti, which can 
be covered on the map by the tip of the little finger, 
began to dream of independence, her mother coun- 
try, France, was just shaking from her person, the 
overalls of the world’s bloodiest revolution. With- 
out question the disease, which had made such horri- 
ble inroads in the French mind, had been absorbed by 
vermin and when 50,000 picked French soldiers em- 
barked to put down an uprising in Haiti in 1802-1803, 
the vermin were aboard and disembarked with the 
troops. To this day the Colored men of the sea have 
been unable to rid themselves of the plague of revo- 
lution. 

Haiti—a name meaning in Indian language, among 
other things, high mountainous land—iwas discovered 
by Christopher Columbus, December 6th, 1492, a date 
which shows us that the island was one of the first 
peints touched by white men in the western hemi- 
sphere. The Europeans were favorably impressed 
with the natives whom they found and who typified 
a mild and interesting people, possessing certain fea- 
tures of civilization among which were unfinished 
forms of sugar cane development and tribal life, cen- 
tering around towns somewhat like the development 
of the Aztec Indians of the Mexican valley. 

A few years after the coming of the Spaniards, 
gold was struck. The new comers dragged the In- 
dians into slavery to hunt the metal in streams or 
mines. The aborigines, however, sank beneath this- 
weight of woe, and even speedily disappeared to the 
perpetual dishonor of their rapacious altho nomi- 
nally Christian masters. Bloodhounds contributed to 
this extinction. So far as his effectiveness as a race 
was concerned, the red skin sank into the soil. 


The “Inquisition dogs and the devil-doms” of Spain 
spanned the Atlantic with their ships and when the 
black natives of Africa neared the sea shore to bathe 
or trade, Spanish galleons swooped in upon them 
and bore them away to Hayti and presently, having 
shackled both body and soul, promptly set his hardy 
limbs to work, thus soon lashing from him unbounded 
wealth. The stream of Black folk began to pour into 
Haiti in 1650, assuming larger proportions with each 
year until in 1737 there were 600,000 slaves on the 
island. 

These men lived and toiled like cattle until the 
approach of the nineteenth century when the slaves 
broke the yoke and became men of the world—free— 
without a single tie binding them to France, which 
had now become the predominant power in Haiti. 


A slave population, then, won its freedom because 
a man was among them of great natural ability and 
extraordinary influence. His name was Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, of African lineage without a drop of 
caucasian blood in his veins. His defeat of the 
flower of Napoleon Bonaparte’s army sounded the 
death knell of the day when Negroes were tied to- 
gether and cast into the sea, the days when others 
were smothered with fumes or chained in swamps to 
die from the sting of reptiles and insects. The way 
the ragged, poorly armed and half-starved followers 
of Toussaint fought up and down the valleys and 
mountains of Haiti mark one grand chapter in Amer- 
ican history. If the reader wishes a gripping story, 
refer to the works of Wendell Phillips and read of a 
Colored man in as fine a flight of thought that ever 
came from the heart of man about man. 

Toussaint was caught in a mesh of wr achery, seized 





By Howard A. Phelps 





Howard A. Phelps 





by his enemies and thrown in a French dungeon, 
where he died from hunger and disease. But the tree 
of liberty, which he planted in Haiti, still stands— 
his capture and ignoble death amounted to little more 
than the clipping of a branch from the tree of 
liberty. 

The Haitians had never lived under a democratic 
government, altho from the first they fashioned their 
government along the lines of democratic institu- 
tions. The pendulum of autocracy had swung in the 
island from the earliest days and at the time the 
shades of the slave in 1804 were cast into the gulf 
stream and rushed to other shorés the island was 
known as Le Paradis des Francais—a symbol of 
wealth and beauty. But flowing at the feet of the 
fabulously rich was the stream of misery and squalor 
of hundreds of thousands of the blacks. This great 
stream has not been bridged even to this day. Thou- 





sands of young men who repaired to Europe for their 
education, brought back loads of culture and refine- 
ment, but it only broadened the gulf between the 
rich and poor, in this land of “milk and honey,” but at 
the back gates in the valley, groveled the black broth- 
er, steeped in ignorance and poor beyond description. 

This wide separation of classes is the germ which 
gnaws at the vitals of the little republic and keeps 
the match of revolution forever ablaze. Revolution 
after revolution has rent Haiti since the planting of 
the banner of liberty on her mountain peaks a cen- 
tury ago. When the Haitians jumped into the omni- 
bus with other free nations she possessed stamina; 
if she had not, she would never have been able to 
throw off the foreign yoke. Unless we question the 
observations of travelers and historians, Haiti is still 
robust to the core and where there is stamina, life is 
secure. 

We caution, however, that the enemies of the Afri- 
can race are not yet silenced and for fear that white 
races have placed a price on her head, we register 
a prayer in heaven for Haiti, which, I believe, is the 
camp of concentration for African endeavor in the 
western hemisphere. We desire that men rise up in 
her midst who can conquer internal strife, shake up 
the different departments of state and permit Haiti 
to blossom forth in full bloom. Haiti has been cradled 
by the waters of the delightful Caribbean for one 
hundred years. In that time heaven has shone be- 
nignly on her and lest that protection and light be 
shifted to other storm centers of struggling nations, 
and then Haiti is lost, we ask with trembling voice 
that Haiti set her house in order and intensify her 
life. Clouds still roll over her, and long will, but the 
glorious sun of truth is, nevertheless, rising to its 
zenith. If Haiti has at all risen from her starting 
point, as she has unquestionably has, then she has 
demonstrated to the world that she possesses both 
the elements and capacity for democracy. 


REV. A. BF CAREY— (Continued from page 9) 


Other honors that Dr. Carey has won was his 
appointment by Mayor Carter H. Harrison as a 
member of the Motion Picture Censor Board, being 
the first Colored man to be so rewarded. Through 
his efforts Dr. Carey persuaded the Illinois Legisla- 
ture to appropriate $50,000.00 to assist in commem- 
orating the Negro’s Fifty Years of Freedom Cele- 
bration in Chicago in 1915. At the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Perry’s Victory on the Lakes, it was 
Dr. Carey who was chosen to voice the appreciation 
of the Colored people for the part played by their 
one hundred and nine heroes of the four hundred and 
twenty men who participated in that great sea effort. 
He was the first of two Colored men to be appointed 
as heads of Exemption Boards in Chicago in the 
late war. At this writing he is the Chief Examiner 
of Claims for the City of Chicago. 

The race in Chicago fully acquainted with this 
man’s heroic and diversified efforts on behalf of the 


race has endorsed him as their delegate to the Illinois 
Constitutional Convention on January Ist, 1920. Nor 
has the Church been asleep as to his great work in 
that field. The Fourth Episcopal District of the 
A. M. E. Church has unanimously endorsed Dr. Carey 
as a candidate for Bishop of the A. M. E. Church in 
anticipation of the General A. M. E. Conference to 
be held at St. Louis, Mo., in May, 1920. Delegates 
from Africa, South America, Haiti, Hawaii, Philip- 
pines and other islands of the sea ‘will be present at 
this convention to elect bishops. Many southern 
states are also clamoring for the church to elevate 
Dr. Carey to the bishopric. 

At various times Wilberforce University and 
Morris Brown University, in recognition of his effi- 
cient work, have called him to the campus to receive 
his Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Divinity degrees. 


DEFEATING STINGINESS— (Continued from page 4) 


ed. Jane seemed to catch some of Mary’s enthusi- 
asm and had the house wired and even lights put 
on the porch. Harry could hardly believe it when 
Jane told him that she had spent less than seven 
hundred dollars. But he was so proud of his house, 
and his wife and children on the day that he had 
the office force there that he really radiated good- 
will and confidence. Jane, herself, was the greatest 
surprise of the day. With the help of Mary Mar- 
tin she had constructed for herself a dainty gown 
of shimmering blue stuff and there were frilly white 
things at the neck and wrists that brought out the 
clear brown of her skin. Her thick, black hair was 
piled high on her head and she wore a corsage of 
pink peas. Harry thought she had never looked so 
lovely, and it was hard for him to believe that the 
shabby brown clad woman of a month ago and this 
radiant creature were the same. 

“Strange that I never noticed before what a fine 
personality Harry Cannon possesses,” muttered 


Charles Howard, the big power in the office. 
After the guests had all departed Harry went to 
Sorry you 


his wife and said, “Jane, how about it? 


did it now?” 

“No,” replied Jane, “everything :was all righi.” 

“Couldn’t have been better,” cried Harry enthusi- 
astically. “You are a picture in that dress, and with 
your hair so nicely arranged you are wonderful in- 
deed. And the children! Wasn’t it worth it?” 

“I guess so,” replied Jane, “but let’s turn out the 
lights in here and go out into the kitchen.” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind until we’re ready to 
go to bed. Besides I have something to tell you. 
What do you think? Mr. Howard wants to see me in 
his private office Monday morning. He says that he 
would not be surprised if I could take Daniels’ place. 
Daniels quit to go in business for himself, you 
know.” 

“And what position did Daniels hold?” queried 
Jane. 

“Oh, it’s a way ahead of where I am now, and 
pays ever so much more. It’s a huge stride for any 
man. Ah, Jane, at last!” . 

“Mary Martin was right,” said Jane, joyfully. 
“She said it would all come back to us in some way, 
and I believe it will.” 
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That Is Refined. HYGIENIC 
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skill and honesty plus twenty-two 
years of experience that has rais- 
ed Hygienic Pet Baking Powder to 
a standard of quality by which all 
other Baking Powders can be 
judged. If you are particular 
about your baking and the condi- 
tions are such that you can’t take 
chances on your bread or cake 
rising—Hygienic Pet Baking Pow- 
der is absolutely safe. 


JI. H. GREEN 
3832 State Street 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


FOR UNEXPECTED GUESTS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


A 
HEN guests drop in on us unex- 
pectedly, no matter how welcome 

they may be, it means additional work, 
and sometimes additional expense. The 


Chocolate Cake 

Cream together one-half cupful of 
fat and one and one-fourth cupfuls of 
Next add the beaten yolks of 
three eggs. Sift together one-half 
teaspoonful of soda and one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour; add alternate- 
ly with one-half cup of sour milk. Stir 
in three-fourths cupful of grated cho- 
colate and a tablespoonful of vanilla 
and finally the whites of the three 
eggs, beaten stiff. Bake in layers. 


Chocolate Frosting 

Cook one cupful of sugar and one- 
half cupful of water until the syrup 
spins a thread. Set off the fire and 
let cool while you are beating the 
white of an egg stiff. Pour the syrup 
slowly onto the beaten egg’ white, stir- 
ring all the time. As soon as this is 
done, add the two ounces of chocolate, 
which has been melted over hot water. 
Next add one-half teaspoonful of va- 
nilla and beat until the frosting holds 
its form. Spread between the layers 
and on top of the cake. 


Baked Okra 
Place in alternate layers in a baking 
dish, finely chopped okra, bread 


crumbs, minced ham and seasoning of 
salt, pepper and butter. Beat two 
eggs into one cupful of rich stock, 
chicken or mutton broth, and pour over 
the dry ingredients. Bake for half an 
hour. Serve hot. 


Tomato Catsup 

Boil until soft, one-half bushel ripe 
tomatoes; strain through a colander, 
and add one quart of vinegar, three- 
fourths cupful of salt, and two table- 
spoonfuls each of clove, allspice and 
black pepper and one tablespoonful of 
cayenne. Boil until reduced to half its 
bulk. Bottle when cold and seal. 


Parsnip Balls 

To one cupful of mashed, cooked 
parsnips, add one cupful of grated 
cheese, one tablespoonful of melted 
putter, one teaspoonful salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful pepper, and the yolk of 
one egg. Mix this over the fire for a 
few minutes then turn out to cool. 
When cold, form into small balls, brush 
them over with beaten white of an egg 
and roll them in corn meal. Bake in a 
hot oven for a few minutes. 


sensible hostess will not strain her 
nerves nor her pocketbook for the sake 
of her company for if she does she is 
apt to be unpleasant and make her 
guests a bit uncomfortable. The 
meals you serve them need not be 
expensive nor elaborate, but they must 
be unique and dainty. 

She who prepares and serves a per- 
fect salad achieves a triumph in cul- 
inary art. The preparation of a per- 
fect dressing is one of the big factors 
in the making of the perfect salad, 
and the selection of fresh, tender, 
crisp greens is another. Since those 
things that are pleasing to the eye 
whet the appetite most, a perfect 
salad should also be pretty. The bak- 
ing of a perfect cake is another 
achievement of which any cuisiniere 
may be proud. 


The housewife who adds to her card 
catalog of delectable recipes those 
given below need not be upset when 
a party of week-end guests drop in on 
her without warning. 


Roast Beef Salad 
Slice cold roast beef very thin and 
marinate with a French dressing for 
ene hour. Serve on lettuce leaves with 
a border of asparagus tips and bread 
and butter sandwiches. 


Pineapple Salad 

Remove the paper from a can of 
grated pineapple and without opening 
pack in ice and salt and let stand for 
about three hours, or better still over 
night. When ready to serve, cut off 
the end of the can so that the con- 
tents can be removed whole. Dip the 
can in hot water a few seconds and 
turn the pineapple out on a bed of 
lettuce hearts. Take one package of 
Neufchatel cheese and add to it one 
pimiento and enough mayonnaise to 
moisten. Form into balls and arrange 
around the pineapple; cut another 
pimiento into fancy shapes and use 
as a garnish. Serve with mayonnaise 
and saltines. 


French Dressing 

Mix together two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar or lemon juice, six tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika, one-eighth teaspoonful celery 
salt, and a dash of cayenne. Mix well 
before using. 


Creamed Kohlrabi 


Peel the Kohlrabi, cut into slices 
and then into small dice. Cook in boil- 
ing, salted water to keep the form of 
dice. Drain carefully and cover with 
a rich cream sauce. Sprinkle with 
paprika and garnish with parsley. 


Fish Cakes 


Flake one pound of cooked or can- 
ned fish. Melt four tablespoonfuls of 
butter and add to this a quarter of 
a cupful of flour. Mix until smooth, 
then pour in one cupful of milk. Stir 
until the mixture boils. Cook for five 
minutes, then take from the fire .and 
add the fish, two teaspoonfuls chopped 
parsley, the yolks of two eggs, one 
teaspoonful salt and half a teaspoon- 
ful pepper. Turn out on a plate and 
set aside until cold. Form into flat 
cakes, brush with the beaten white 
of an egg, toss in corn meal or bread 
crumbs and fry in smoking fat. Drain 
and serve hot with parsnip balls, and 
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be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Going North. 
Ellisville, Mississippi, 
July 30th, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 

We are confronted with a situation 
down here that is little short of sui- 
cide. We are planning to go north 
as fast as we can close up our busi- 
ness here. Who would remain here? 
What man with an ounce of manhood 


‘in his veins would remain where a 


man can not walk the streets with 
any assurance that he is safe from 
attack? 

Desperation has seized us. We are 
compelled to sacrifice the savings of a 
life time, leave hundreds of cherished 
friendships and gamble with the 
chance of being unsucessful in some 
other place. But we must go for no 
man can still respect himself while 
the white south hunts us down with 
as much vigor as one digs rats out of 
a hole. 

Your papers do not distort matters; 
they do not even tell the whole truth 
for if they did the American nation 
would cover its face for shame. 

Hoping you will have space in your 
“People’s Forum” for this, I am, 

Obligingly, 
Dr. Langston L——. 


Blocking Race Organization. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
July 21st, 1919. 
Dear Editor: 

I went to a get-together meeting in 
the third ward recently. One of the 
speakers, who lives across the street 
from the second ward, attacked those 
members of the race who had pushed 
deeper into the white sections of the 
ward. He said among other things 
that “any Negro who was not content 
to live in the black belt is unfit to be 
called a Negro.” 

The way I see this thing is, that the 
attack is crowded with ignorance and 
short sightedness. Only eight years 
ago many Colored people of Chicago 
lived on Dearborn street. They be- 
came dissatisfied with that street; they 
moved into white neighborhoods which 
were at that time Indiana, Prairie, 
Forest and South Park Avenues. None 
raised a howl at that time about the 
outward movement or said that some 
Negroes felt themselves better than 
others. 

Today those streets are over crowd- 
ed and thousands of Colored people are 
cramped to the point beyond forbear- 
ance and are in turn branching out. 
It is not as he said, that some Colored 
people are feeling themselves better 
than others but it is a matter of some 
Colored people desiring more inviting 
places to live in just as some Colored 
men and women resort to a hair 
straightener to get better hair. No 
one begrudges and says vicious,things 
about Colored people who benefit 
themselves in that way. 

Anyone who attempts to block or- 
ganization among Colored people in 
this way is unfit to speak to a crowd 
eof my race. 

With wishes for the success of the 
magazine, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
0. G. 


) 


THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 

The features of this apron are: 
First—A one-piece garment that will 

fit man or woman. 


About the Music Feature. 


New Orleans, Louisiana, 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 
Aug. 10th, 1919. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


Dear Editors: 

The new feature you have of run- 
ning a complete song each month is 
the best innovation you have ever 
begun. I cannot see why people won’t 
buy the magazine just for the song, 
not to mention its many other inter- 
esting features. 

A musical reader, 


Anston Givens. 


Ignorance Is Right. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
August 15th, 1919. 
The Half-Century Magazine. 

Gentlemen: In the April issue of 
the magazine I said some mild things 
about the ignorance in race pulpits. 
It seems some one else has wakened 
up also. I feel that the vicious punch 
Mr. Davis gave them in your current 
issue, altho stronger than mine, is 
mild in the extreme when we consider 
that so many pulpits are in the hands 
of the incompetent. 

The writer, however, is to be com- 
mended in that he wrote, as Macaulay 
would say “with his foot on the fen- 
der.” 

Keep on, old Half-Century, you are 
doing a great work for the race. 

I am with you heart and soul. 

As ever, 


Henry Cable, 
A postal clerk. 








THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
459 East 3lst Street 
Announces its 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Clarence E. Muse, Director 


In the October Issue 
“HE WHO DESIRES TO ATTAIN LIBERTY.” 





By Howard A. Phelps. 


“When Our Brown-Skin Soldier Boys 


Come Home From War” 


een fee 


Of the many songs that have been written in honor of the here- 
ism displayed by American soldiers while abroad, we can easily count 
Bluefield, West Virginia, those that have accredited the dauntless “black fighters.” 

a. June 10th, 1919. “When Our Brown Skin Soldiers Boys Come Home From War” is 
irs: 


' ; the only song that has reached the stage of popularity of those thus 
We would like to acquaint the world far written in honor of our “black heroes.” 
with a civic organization we Colored 


1 ttempti t let It was the song that was featured by “Dad Berry’s” 100-piece 
here. Some of the tentative resolu.| band when The Old Eighth, the first of America’s Colored troopers 
tions are: arrived at Chicago, and it is the song that has been used by the 

1. No calling across the street to] various band leaders who have welcomed the subsequent Colored regi- 


one another. ; ments that have arrived, 
2. No loud talking on the street. 


3. No laughing out in public places. 

4. No hugging and kissing in public 
places. 

5. No lady is to stop on the street 
to talk to a man; if he wishes to talk 
let him turn and walk with her. 

6. Children’s hair is to be combed, 
faces and hands bathed and shoes pol- 
ished twice a day. 

7. Boys are not te be permitted to 
play with girls. 

8. Every child when becoming six 
years of age is to begin the study of 
some phase of music. 

9. Boys must join boy sceuts’ unit 
when twelve years of age. 

10. Colored men must never sit in 
public conveyances when a lady of his 
race is standing. 

These resolutions, from time to time 
will be enlarged upon as we grow and 


find that regards for a few other prin- GRIFFIN MUSIC CO., Inc. 


ciples of every day life can make us a] 99834 INDIANA AVENUE CHICAGO, ITLL. 
better race. 


I am, 


That All May Push Upward. 


nd. os 


Sent postpaid per copy llc 
Orchestration, 27c postpaid. Band, 32c postpaid 
en ere 


SPECIAL OFFER 
The three following numbers may be had for 25c postpaid: 
‘“‘There’s No Use Saying ‘Sweetie Don't,’ She'll 
Do It Just the Same”’ 
“You Lied ”’ 
‘‘The Shimme King’s Blues,’’ (Instrumental) 





Respectfully, 
George L. Day. 


William A. Thomas, 
Gen. Mgr. 


Porter P. Grainger, 
Prof. Mgr. 





STANDARD BOOKS 
By Negro Authors 


The Best in 
SCIENCE :: PHILOSOPHY 
If it’s in book form, we have it. 


FICTION :: RELIGION 


EveryColored man and woman should have a first hand knowledge of 
the literary works of the men and women of his own race. By buying 
such works you encourage and bring to the front poets of your own 
flesh and blood, whose worth and genius merit your esteem and con- 
sideration. 


Life and Works of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar 


“Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life 
and emotions has immortalized this author. The 
sorrows, the joys, the struggles and attainments, 
the wit and humor of the Negro were all within 
the grasp of this Poet of Poets, and painted in a 
style with a depth of feeling and pathos—classic.” 


$y 


4-75 


The above is an excerpt from one of the great inter- 
national publications. You cannot afford to be 
without a copy of the “Life and Works of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar.” 


Other Books You Should Have 
In Your Home Library 


(All of these are by Colored Authors) 


The Marrow of Tradition By Charles W. Chestnut 

The House Behind the Cedars. By Charles W. Chestnut 

The Wife of His Youth. By Charles W. Chestnut 

a a is I aii Ss esceccc 5 
Frederick Douglass. By Booker T. Washington 

Souls of Black Folk. By W. E. B. Du Bois 

Out of the House of Bondage. By Kelly Miller 


The Conjure Woman. 


(Include 10 cents for postage) 


Progressive Book Publishers 


3519 STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
NEW THINGS FOR FALL DECORATION 


By Lucille Browning 


OR yf LPS 
A rue 


M UCH filet is being used this fall 
as a trimming for curtains, 
dresser scarfs, towels, table covers 
and cushions of various kinds. Filet 
is also being used in combination with 
other lace and the effect is pleasing. 
The bath towel shown at the top is em- 
broidered with tiny lavender flowers 
and edged with heavy lavender lace. 
It would be a welcome addition to any 
girl’s hope chest or to a young matron 
as a birthday or Christmas gift, and 
by the way, it isn’t a bit too early to 
start on your Christmas work. 

The round cushion shown is very 
practical and as it comes in several 
sizes it can be used for a number of 
purposes. The small sizes are used as 
pin cushions, the medium size is used 
as a foot rest, and the larger sizes 


are used as sofa pillows. Those of 
brown linen are pretty, the neutral 
background making a pleasing con- 
trast to the natural colored peacocks 
outlined in black cotton thread. A 
heavy black silk cord is used as a 
finish. 

Dainty baskets of flowers and gar- 
iands embroidered in natural colors 
stamp the dresser scarf as “different.” 
It is of white handkerchief linen but 
would be just as effective in linen of a 
coarser weave, scrim or some of the 
closely woven cotton fabrics used for 
this purpose. 

The bathtowel shown in the centre 
is white and has an Egyptian pattern 
on a background of pink. Pink crochet- 
ed lace finishes both edges. The wide 
edge is made as follows 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING EDGE 
First Row—Ch 10; turn, 2 om, 3 de in 8th st; ch 1, 3 de in same space; 1 


om turn. 


Second Row—Ch 5; 2 om, 3 de under chain in fan; 1 ch, 3 de under same 


ch; 2 om turn. 


Third Row—Ch 5; 2 om, 3 de under chain, 3 dc, 3 om. 

Fourth Row—Ch 5; turn; 4 om, 6 de under the ch, ch 1; 3 de, 2 om. 
Fifth Row—Ch 5, turn; 2 om, 3 de, ch 1, 3 de, 5 om. 

Sixth Row—Ch 5, turn; turn 6 om, 3 de, ch 1, v de, 2 om. 

Seventh Row—Ch 5, 2 om, 8 de, ch 1, 3 de, 7 om. 

Eighth Row—Ch 5, turn, 8 om, 3 de, ch 1, 3 de, 2 om. 

Ninth Row—Ch 5, turn; p om, 8 de, ch 1, 3 de, 1 om. 

Continue from the beginning until the desired length is reached. 


CREATING MORAL FIBRE 


ACES rise or fall according to 

their adherence to moral issues. 
Behind the unprecedented power of 
a German military machine; preced- 
ing and during the hey-day of the 
British Empire was a moral con- 
sciousness that was exemplary. If 
Colored people are destined to cut 
much of a figure in the world of af- 
fairs, closer attention must be di- 
rected towards the things which are 
apparently of little value in the life 
of a nation. As a case in point, 
the white people’s national celebra- 
tion of Labor Day awakens in them 
the power, possibilities and sanctity 
of honest labor. That is only one 


means of strengthening the moral 
fibre of a race. 

Colored people need to search 
deeper into the books of life for this 
almost hidden means of toughening 
the backbone of the race. The cele- 
bration of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation on the first of August was 
a feeble affair. The unorganized, 
hit or miss means of commemorat- 
ing a great day in the life of the 
race, should be replaced by uniform- | 
ity and a more vigorous attempt to © 
justly portray the pride of the race 7 
in the day which stands as one of 
the last milestones in our forefath- 
ers’ race toward freedom. 
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